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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


Our Picture Gallery 


In the last issue of the Quarterly a 
photograph of the first president of the 
Association, James B. Angell, was pre- 
sented. In this number likenesses of the 
last five presidents are shown. 

President Angell was for thirty-eight 
years head of the University of Michi- 
gan, retiring in 1909. He died in 1916. 
His life and work are too well known 
to need comment here. 

From Who’s Who and other sources 
we gather information on the five names 
in our present gallery as follows: 

Joseph D. Elliff, A. M., professor of 
high school administration, University 
of Missouri since 1904, and “credited 
with having done more than any other 
person for the development of secondary 
education in Missouri and for the stand- 
ardization of the secondary schools in 
the Middle West.” Mr. Elliff has not 
been absent from a single annual meet- 
ing of the Association in the past twenty 
years, or more. _ 

Charles H. Judd, Ph. D., LL. D., pro- 
feessor and head of the department of 
education and director of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago, since 
1909; Editor of the School Review and 
several other journals; publisher of nu- 
‘merous books and articles; and lecturer 


of wide note. One of the powerful in- 
fluences in the North Central Associa- 
tion. 

Edwin L. Miller, A. M., Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Detroit, 
Michigan; formerly principal in two 
Detroit large high schools; extensive 
writer and critic of works dealing with 
the teaching of English; and, for several 
years, active in North Central Associa- 
tion affairs, particularly as they con- 
cerned themselves with the reorganiza- 
tion of the course of study in English. 


Milo H. Stuart has been connected 
with the high schools of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, since 1900, being at present 
Principal of the Arsenal Technical High 
School. This school has the largest pu- 
pil enrollment of any in North Central 
Association territory—5,007. For six 
years, Mr. Stuart was Treasurer of the 
North Central Association and has, like 
Mr. Elliff, been actively associated with 
the association’s work for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Harry M. Gage, D. D.; LL. D. is 
president of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Previous to 1920, Mr. Gage was 
president of Huron College, South Da- 
kota. For six years he was Secretary of 
the North Central Association, retiring 
from that office in 1925. Mr. Gage de- 
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votes much time to lecturing and is an 
ardent supporter of North Central As- 
sociation policies. 


The Mailing List 

The Quarterly is regularly being 
mailed to all institutional and individual 
members of the Association, and to all 
officers of the same. This is done gratis, 
the subscription price being included in 
the annual dues of the Association. 
There is also a fairly extended paid 
subscription list. If any member or 
subscriber is failing to receive his copy, 
the management will appreciate receiv- 
ing word to that effect. 


The Five Dollar Subscription Charge 

The Editorial Board finally decided to 
make the price of the Quarterly five dol- 
lars per year .or $1.25 per copy. The 
board was lead to take this action for 
several reasons, namely: 

1. The money is needed in order to 
finance the publication. 

2. Carrying no advertising, the Quar- 
terly can not be as nearly self-sustaining 
as some magazines. 

3. The laws of some states prohibit 
boards of education from paying out 
public money merely for dues in Asso- 
ciations, but permit them to do so for 
subscriptions to publications involving 
membership dues. 

Beginning with this autumn, there- 
fore, all secondary schools seeking ac- 
crediting and membership with the Asso- 
ciation will be charged a fee of five dol- 
lars; all institutions of higher learning 
will be charged a fee of twenty-five dol- 
lars. These fees will include subscrip- 
tions to the Quarterly and are to be paid 
annually, when application for accred- 
iting is made. Checks for the amounts 
stated should be made to Principal W. 
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I. Early, Treasurer, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 


Contributions Solicited 

The Quarterly is declared to be the 
official organ of the North Central As- 
sociation. Such being the case, mem- 
bers are urged to employ it for reporting 
news items, studies, official notices and 
other pertinent matters relating directly - 
or indirectly to the Association. Since 
copy for each number is made up fully 
six weeks before the date of issue, ma- 
terial should be in the hands of the Edi- 
tor as early as possible. 


Back Numbers of the Proceedings 


The Association has on hand a goodly 
supply of recent back numbers of the 
Proceedings. These contain several of 
the detailed special statistical studies. 
which the Association has, for the past 
few years, been featuring. Many 
schoolmen and professors are finding 
these studies valuable for class study 
with teachers and prospective teachers. 
These publications can be secured by ad- 
dressing the North Central Association 
Quarterly, Room 407 University High 
School Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The price is fifty cents per single copy 
or twenty-five cents per copy in lots of 
ten or more. Postage extra. 

The complete list of these recent is- 
sues is as follows: 


No. of 

copies Issue Conspicuous Features 

650 1921-Pt. I The Function of the High 
School Principal 

255 1921-Pt. II Curriculum Reorganization. 

750 1922-Pt. I Teachers in Accredited 
Schools. 

75 1922-Pt. II Bible Study Courses for 


Secondary Schools. 
The High School Course im 
English. 
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475 1923-Pt. I Size of Classand the Teach- 
ing Load. 
300 1923-Pt. II Junior High Schools and 
College Entrance Require- 
’ ments. 
300 1924-Pt. I Accrediting Private High 


Schools. 

The High School as Judged 
by its students. 

Referendum Vote. Respect- 
ing Fifteen Hours in Ed- 
ucation. 

The Pupil Load 
Schools. 

Junior High Schools. 

Standards for Reorganizing 
Secondary School Curric- 
ula. 


135 1924-Pt. II 


140 1925-Pt. I in High 


550 1925-Pt. II 


450 
200 


1925-Pt. III Our Secondary Schools. 


1925-Pt. IV The Undergraduate Curricu- 
lum in Education. 


The Success of High School Graduates 

Elsewhere in this number of the 
Quarterly will be found an extensive 
study relating to the successes and fail- 
ures of high school graduates during 
their first semester’s residence in college. 
Dean Maxwell and his committee are 
to be congratulated on the completeness 
of this study. Almost an infinite amount 
of time must have been devoted to it— 
and more patience. The tables presented 
here reveal in part the enormous amount 
of work that was involved but these, 
nevertheless, shrink into insignificance 
in comparison with the tables giving the 
detailed data for each of the 1,573 sec- 
ondary schools involved—the working 
tables from which the summarizing ones 
printed in the Quarterly are taken. It 
is with the keenest regret that the Board 
of Editors decided that to print these de- 
tailed tables was not feasible. However, 
if any readers of the Report are espec- 
ially interested in the facts for any given 
school and will address their request to 
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the Board Secretary, Miss Flora Schie- 
ferstein, C/o the North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, Room 407, University 
High School Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, an effort will be made to fur- 
nish the data sought. 


The study substantiates what was gen- 
erally recognized previously by most stu- 
dents of public education, namely, that 
the names University, College, Teacher 
Training Institution, and Secondary 
School cover a multitude of different 
kinds of institutions ; that close uniform- 
ity of standards within schools of like 
designations is almost unknown; that 
for a pupil to have “failed” in one in- 
stitution may really be more of an_honor 
to him than to have “succeeded” in an- 
other institution; and that a pupil with 
little real intellectual ability or schol- 
arly interest can, by selecting his college 
discriminatingly, possibly give the outer 
appearance of being an individual of at- 
tainments. 

On the other hand, the Study here re- 
ported brings out clearly the difficulty 
that lies in the way of the Association in 
formulating standards that are both 
conspicuously high and generally en- 
forcable. The Association is a co-oper- 
ating agency. It has its weaker members 
as well as its stronger ones. Like Amer- 
ican democracy it may not run too fast 
for the slower footed nor too haltingly 
for the fleet. And, as in the life of the 
nation, the best criterion for judging its 
influences is by taking an historical per- 
spective. Those who have known col- 
leges and secondary schools as they were 
when the Association was founded and 
who know them today cannot, it seems 
certain, fail to recognize the marked ad- 
vances made in them all—due in no 
small degree surely to the operation of 
the Association itself. 
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Dean Maxwell’s study leaves many 
questions unanswered respecting the 
causes of failures in college, but it surely 
will precipitate thought, tend to bring 
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problems into clearer light, and thereby 

help mightily to focus attention on them 

and ultimately lead to their solution. 
([CAO2DA 


Appropriations for Secondary School 
Work 

The Executive Committee authorized 
the following expenditures for the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools: $150 for 
the work of the Junior High School 
Committee; $1,000 for the work of the 
Committee on Special Study of Success- 
ful Students of First Year of College 
W ork; $300 for clerical assistance to the 
Secretary of the Commission on Secon- 
dary Schools; $800 for the work of the 
State Committees in the twenty states 
included in the North Central territory; 
$150 toward the work of the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 


Education. 
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The Undergraduate Curriculum in Education’ 


(A Committee Report and Discussions) 


DEAN C. E. CHADSEY, Ursana, ILLrinors 


The Chairman of the Committee on 
the Undergraduate Curriculum of Edu- 
cation presents the following supple- 
mentary report and recommendations. 
The original report to your Commission 
[copies of which were in the hands of 
the members] was submitted at the 1925 
meeting and after discussion I was au- 
thorized to present it to the meeting of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools, not with 
any recommendation that the report be 
approved or that the specific recom- 
mendations be either debated or ap- 
proved but merely for the information 
of those present. 

It was also determined by the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula to recommend to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee that the report as 
presented be printed and circulated 
throughout the membership of the As- 
sociation in order that from the institu- 
tions of higher education, members of 
the Association, there might be secured 
before the next annual meeting opinions 
from those most concerned as to the de- 
sirability or undesirability of the more 
specific suggestions and as to whether 
there was, or was not, general approval 
of the less specific suggestions. As a 
result of this recommendation the 
Chairman under date of November 12, 
1925, sent to all of the heads of the de- 
partments of the institutional members 
of the North Central Association a cir- 


*A report made at the time of the annual 
meeting, March, 1926. 


cular letter asking for specific answers 
to a number of questions. 

Although the 199 institutions of 
higher education that are institutional 
members were thus circularized, less 
than seventy answered the questionnaire. 
While it is never safe to base conclu- 
sions upon the failure of individuals 
to answer questionnaires, it does not 
seem unwise for the Commission to as- 
sume that the great majority of those 
failing to answer were either indifferent 
and unconcerned as to the problems 
presented, or had no special hostility to 
these recommendations. This assumption, 
I think, is borne out by the very large 
degree of unanimity found among those 
who did answer the questionnaire. I 
am summarizing herewith the results 
of the inquiry: 

[Dean Chadsey interpolated here as 
follows: I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the statement found on page five 
of the pamphlet in your hands, the first 
paragraph, because I think there has 
been, on the part of some, a little mis- 
understanding as to the actual problem 
that we were asked to attempt to solve. 
It reads as follows: “The Committee 
was assigned the problem of investigat- 
ing the character and content of the 
courses in education in the colleges and 
universities of the North Central Asso- 
ciation and of preparing recommenda- 
tions relative to the standardization of 
such work. This assignment has been 
interpreted to apply only to the under- 
graduate level and the problem has been 
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considered primarily from the point of 
view of the preparation of teachers for 
secondary schools.” That is, we have 
understood that we were to try to find 
out what was actually being done in the 
various colleges attempting to prepare 
teachers for secondary schools and to see 
whether in the light of present conditions 
it is possible to bring about certain 
changes which will make these condi- 
tions somewhat more uniform, and 
therefore, for a number of specific pur- 
poses, more satisfactory. 

It has not been the purpose of the 
committee to undertake the analysis of 
the proper content of the curriculum; 
we have not undertaken curriculum con- 
struction, nor have we taken into consid- 
eration any of the investigations which 
are now going on, which, we hope and 
believe, will result in a more scientific- 
ally organized curriculum, perhaps ex- 
tremely different from the present one, 
‘but one that can not now be found in 
actual operation in many, if any, of the 
institutional members of the Associa- 
tion. | 

First, the Committee in its reports 
laid down the thesis that one or more 
courses should be considered basic in the 
training of teachers for secondary 
schools. There was a unanimous ap- 
proval of this thesis. It was then asked 
whether, if this thesis were approved, 
these basic courses should be required 
by the North Central Association. Fifty- 
six affirmative answers were received 
and two negative answers. The follow- 
ing quotations from two of the affirma- 
tive replies seem to represent a fairly 
general conviction on the part of the 
heads of departments of education. 

“T believe that the professional train- 
ing of secondary teachers should be as 
definitely prescribed as is medical train- 
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ing. The present requirements seem to 
be based on some vague notion that any 
course called education in some magic 
way will contribute to teaching effi- 
ciency.” 

“T believe that it would be wise for 
the North Central Association to require. 
these courses, if the state departments of 
education concerned could be persuaded 
to base the requirements of their respec- 
tive states on that of the Association. 
Otherwise, to do so would result in du- 
plication of courses rather than to elim- 
inate, in order that students could secure 
the certificate.” 

[Here Dean Chadsey interpolated 
again as follows: I question very much 
whether that would be true in specific 
cases, because most of the states that 
have specific requirements for educa- 
tional courses do include part, at least, 
of the courses suggested as possibly de- 
sirable as basic courses. ] 

The report by suggesting the possible 
nature of the content of basic elementary 
courses such as Educational Psychology, 
Methods of Teaching, and Principles of 
Secondary Education, implied that it 
would be desirable to have in some way 
the general content of basic courses 
specified. The specific inquiry to those 
to whom the questionnaire was sent was 
whether there was agreement with this 
implied principle and did not ask for 
expressions of approval or disapproval 
as to the content of the courses given in 
the report as illustrations of possible 
specifications. Nearly all approved the 
principle. Following are certain com- 
ments submitted: 

“Such a statement would be valuable, 
but adherence to it probably not man- 
datory.” 

“T would go further and say that it 
would be desirable if there could be some 
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system of uniformity both in content and 
in title of courses in all phases of theor- 
etical education work.” 

“We would suggest, however, that a 
supplementary list of optional topics be 
added to each course, thus permitting 
some freedom and at the same time 
preventing the overlapping of those 
courses.” 

“Only so far as is necessary to define 
the subject. Crystallizing subjects would 
tend to make them static, and thus hin- 
der progress. I am also afraid that it 
would put a premium of mediocrity in 
teaching by formalizing it.” 

“The content should be indicated only 
in the most general way. Probably the 
indication should be only advisory. 
Flexibility makes for progress. Pre- 
scription retards it.” 

The third general inquiry related to 
the “guiding principles for the organiza- 
tion of other undergraduate courses in 
education.” Comment on these three 
guiding principles was requested. The 
first of these principles is as follows: 
“The content of a course should be care- 
fully selected on the basis of its value to 
teachers, high school principals, super- 
intendents or supervisors.” All reported 
as approving the statement. One, how- 
ever, commented that he should not want 
to draw the line too closely; another in 
connection with his approval commented 
that “instructors are giving courses for 
the sake of their own stimulation, not 
primarily to help.” The second of these 
general principles is that “in organizing 
courses in education duplication of con- 
tent should be reduced to a desirable 
minimum.” Naturally, all approved this 
principle, but there were more extended 
comments in this case than in answering 
many of the other questions. Typical 
comments follow: 
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“I think that the elimination of dupli- 
cation in education courses would fol- 
low from a more careful organization of 
the undergraduate courses required. It 
has been my observation that duplication 
occurs most frequently in those insti- 
tutions where a number of courses have 
just ‘grown up’ and where there has 
never been any serious attempt to scru- 
tinize the entire professional offering. 
I feel hopeful that a standardization of 
undergraduate professional educational 
courses would eliminate much of the 
overlapping.” 

“According to my observation much 
of the duplication for which Depart- 
ments or Schools of Education are noted 
results from a teacher repeating material 
in his own courses rather than from the 
overlapping of courses given by differ- 
ent teachers. I am inclined to believe 
that the repetition of subject matter in 
different courses may be attributed 
chiefly to the desire of the teacher to in- 
crease the number of courses; accord- 
ingly, he must repeat subject matter in 
order to occupy the required amount of 
time.” 

“A duplication in related courses 
should be reduced to a minimum and the 
amount of duplication known to all in- 
structors.” 

“Tt is not unreasonable to ask that 
writers on education quit adding new 
books when they have only a new title 
for ideas they have published under very 
different labels.” 

“As it now is in graduate and under- 
graduate work each and every course 
discusses project method, mental meas- 
urements, etc. It is disgusting and 
makes little intellectual appeal.” 

“The Committee was of the opinion 
that some duplication was not only in- 


evitable but desirable. The general 
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principles of teaching might be presented 
in one course and the application of those 
principles to specific problems might be 
taken up in another course and reviewed 
with profit.” 

“Some overlapping strengthens by 
giving continuity and verification. In- 
structors in the same institution should 
have an understanding concerning what 
each is to emphasize. Undue overlap- 
ping should be avoided.” 

“Duplication should be guarded 
against and reduced to a minimum.” 

The third general principle was that 
“the undergraduate courses offered by 
an institution should form a well bal- 
anced program.” Here again there was 
unanimous approval of the statement 
with the following comments: 

“Tt is my judgment that the third prin- 
ciple is a very important one. The exact 
manner of determining what is a well 
balanced program, however, is another 
question. It is my personal judgment 
that a program would not be well bal- 
anced unless definite provision was 
made for practice or apprentice teaching. 
Many university programs for training 
high school teachers fall down because 
all the students ever get is background, 
general principles and theories. I do 
not see how we can ever consider teacher 
training work effective where apprentice 
or practice teaching are not provided.” 

“We have to guard especially the 
vagaries of certain staff members who 
over-estimate the significance of fields in 
which they have become especially in- 
terested. Conferences and compromises 
by your committee should set up ap- 
proximate limitations.” 

“The whims of individual teachers 
should be restrained.” 

“The rub will come, of course, in de- 
termining what is a ‘well-balanced’ pro- 
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gram. A statement by the North Central 
Association is desirable even if the Asso- 
ciation might sometime make a mistake. 
The Association could at least remedy 
the present chaotic condition.” 

“Several courses are necessary but no 
one is overwhelmingly superior to the 
others. Great care is necessary in offer- 
ing a curriculum which will be of maxi- 
mum value where offered.” 

The fourth group of comments related 
to the courses specified in the original re- 
port as desirable or less desirable or 
questionable if not desirable for inclu- 
sion in the offerings of the institutions 
training teachers for secondary schools. 
Following is a summary of the opinions 
expressed as to the courses mentioned 
in the report: 

First, the basic course is Educational 
Psychology: unanimous approval. 

Second, Methods of Teaching in High 
School: one reply opposed to such a 
course was received. The remainder ap- 
proved. One reply was to the effect that 
the principles of education should be 
taught in connection with methods, but 
believes that a good solid course in high 
school methods is preferable to two 
courses because of the danger of over- 
lapping material. It was suggested that 
class room management should be in- 
cluded in the methods course. 

Third, the Principles of Secondary Ed- 
ucation was approved by practically all 
who answered the general question, with, 
however, a wider range of comments 
concerning various possible modifications 
as to title, content, etc. One university 
dean suggested that the name of the 
course should be changed and that it 
should include more emphasis on the se- 
lection and organization of the program 
of studies, the curricula, the subjects, the 
courses and the material to be taught. 
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Another comment was that the methods 
course should not be too narrow, that it 
might well be called the Principles of 
Education and cover both elementary and 
secondary education with the emphasis 
on the latter. Another expressed his 
judgment that this course should not be 
a basic course separated from the meth- 
ods course. Another criticism made by a 
distinguished educator is that it is not 
ordinarily taught as a coherent unit. He 
is inclined to think that the content or- 
dinarily found in the course on Princi- 
ples of Education could be included un- 
der courses in methods or courses in 
administration or supervision. Another 
educator feels that there should not be 
a fixed unyielding requirement for a 
course in secondary education, that the 
preparation of a teacher should include 
principles of teaching, special methods, 
management and measurements. He 
feels that the training of the teacher 
should include more experimentation and 
research and that this training should 
proceed in connection with the super- 
vised student teaching. 

Practically no opposition to the offer- 
ing of the special methods course was 
found. Some comments with reference 
to this type of work were as follows: 
one university dean called attention to 
the fact that the success of such courses 
depends on the professional training and 
experience of the instructor. Another 
says that in such courses there should 
be concentration of attention on prob- 
lems of selection, organization and pres- 
entation of subject matter, leaving the 
more general problems to be taken up 
in connection with the basic courses on 
methods. Another suggestion was that 
such courses should include a consider- 
able review of subject matter but thinks 
that such a review might be included 
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with the work in practice teaching. One 
institution questions the value of special 
methods courses and another head of a 
department of education calls attention 
to the fact that such courses are difficult 
to introduce in small colleges because of 
the small number of pupils. 

Fifth, the suggestion that practice 
teaching be offered wherever the insti- 
tution possessed facilities for such work 
met with almost uniformal approval. 
One suggestion was that a _ greater 
amount of time should be given to the 
actual teaching by the student than is 
found to be the case in some institutions 
claiming to carry on practice teaching. 
One suggestion was that the practice 
teaching might be combined with the 
special methods course. Another perti- 
nently observes that the problem is un- 
solved for the smaller colleges. Another 
suggests that two types of practice teach- 
ing should be offered, those for inex- 
perienced teachers and those for exper- 
ienced teachers. It is quite obvious to 
all giving attention to work in education 
that many institutions have no facilities 
for effective practice teaching courses 
and probably for that reason it will be 
impractical to insist strongly on the re- 
quirement of such courses, valuable as 
they are. 

Sixth, the report of the Committee in- 
cludes as desirable one or two courses 
in the history of education and the com- 
ment is made that a course on a modern 
period is usually considered to possess 
greater value. General approval was 
given to this statement. One comment 
is that one three hour course should be 
sufficient. One department head doubts 
the value of the history of education 
course as it is ordinarily presented. One 
takes exception to the statement that 
the modern period possesses the greater 
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value but believes that the history of edu- 
cation should be taught with specializa- 
tion, covering limited periods only. 

Seventh, the statement in the report 
as to school administration warned 
against the danger of overlapping with 
secondary education and supervision of 
instruction. It suggested that when de- 
sirable a separate course in high school 
administration could be organized. 
Again there is general approval, although 
three institutions are in opposition to the 
statement as made. One suggested that 
problems in class room management 
should be offered in the course in school 
administration; another would include 
them in the general methods course and 
also suggests that the general methods 
course should not be a required course 
for those preparing for administrative 
work or supervisory positions. Another 
feels that all the necessary school admin- 
istration may be taught to advantage in 
reference to the course on principles of 
secondary education. Another feels that 
a course in school administration should 
be deferred until the student has had 
teaching experience. Another comments 
that school administration courses should 
not be given in small schools or as un- 
dergraduate work. Another comments 
that the administrative courses are desir- 
able for administrators and that certain 
phases are desirable for departmental 
teachers but that such a course should 
not be over-emphasized. Another sug- 
gests that there should be one course or- 
ganized to contain some work in admin- 
istration, educational sociology and prin- 
ciples of secondary education but feels 
that the whole subject needs more ex- 
perimentation and research. 

The Committee, in disctssing the 
course in the supervision of instruction, 
stated that it should not duplicate the 
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content of the course in methods of 
training or those in principles of secon- 
dary education or school administration. 
No significant opposition was made to 
the statement. One suggestion was that 
the course might be given in connection 
with the special methods course. An- 
other suggestion was that it might be 
combined with school administration. A 
third suggestion was that such a course 
be deferred until the student should have 
experience. Another was that such a 
course should not be given in small col- 
leges or as undergraduate work. An- 
other stated that it might be combined 
with a course on principles of teaching, 
feeling that no special course in super- 
vision of instruction was necessary. An- 
other felt that such a course would over- 
lap other courses and that it was the duty 
of the graduate school to prepare prin- 
cipals and supervisors. 

Four institutions were opposed to the 
statement that a second course in educa- 
tional psychology might be a desirable 
offering. One of those opposed said that 
it should not be given in small colleges 
or as undergraduate work. Another be- 
lieves that such a course might as well 
be combined with educational measure- 
ments. A third comment was that adol- 
escent psychology should not be a fixed 
unyielding requirement. 

The Committee’s suggestion as to the 
philosophy of education was that it be 
offered but that it was not inappropriate 
to place it on a graduate level. Four in-. 
stitutions were opposed to this statement. 
Comments are as follows: “It should 
be given as a graduate and senior elective 
course.” “It should go over to the grad- 
uate level for the present at least.” An- 
other comment said that such a course 
is not for undergraduate students. An- 
other intimates that the field of educa- 
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tion is apt to be too suggestive of fine 
spun theories, but if the course is made 
to deal with the aims of education, the 
curricula, etc., it is not an inappropriate 
course. 

The Committee’s comment on educa- 
tional measurements was to the effect 
that it was a desirable offering in a pro- 
gram of offerings designed for elemen- 
tary teachers but that it was doubtful 
whether there is sufficient subject matter 
relating to the high school only for a 
separate course. It stated that the meas- 
urements of the results of teaching 
should be treated in a course on the 
methods of teaching while the measure- 
ments of general intelligence is usually 
treated in a course on educational psy- 
chology. While there was little definite 
opposition to the statement as a whole, 
there are a number of suggested modifi- 
cations and comments. Some of these 
are as follows: “There should be one 
course for both high school and elemen- 
tary grades.” “There is sufficient subject 
matter relating to the high school field 
for a separate course if the course cov- 
ers the junior and senior high school pe- 
riods.” Another thinks that the course 
in educational measurements should 
bring out the desirability and the possi- 
bility of objective tests and cases pre- 
pared by the class room teacher in lieu 
of the old fashioned examination. An- 
other suggested the course of measure- 
ment of intelligence in the place of edu- 
cational measurements. Another thinks 
that such a course should include graphic 
material and statistical methods as well 
as measurement as such. Another com- 
ments that. educational measurements 
should be placed as a graduate course 
and still another contends that the stu- 
dent needs more discussions of and prac- 
tice in measurements than it is possible 
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to give in methods and educational psy- 
chology courses. 

The Committee report stated in con- 
nection with educational sociology that 
while it was offered by some institutions, 
present practice does not appear to be in 
favor of such a course, many institutions 
prefering the introduction of the so- 
ciological point of view in other courses. 
Comments on this statement were in gen- 
eral agreement. One suggests that the 
course be offered occasionally as a free 
elective, favoring the idea of the point 
of view of relating much in educational 
sociology to school administration. One 
suggests that the educational sociology 
really is a “point of view” rather than 
a separate subject. Another suggests 
that sociology should be one of the re- 
lated social science subjects giving the 
necessary background for teacher train- 
ing. Another remarks that while the 
course is extremely valuable it should 
not be given to undergraduates unless the 
institution is large and the offerings 
great. Still another believes that the sub- 
ject is important enough to justify a sep- 
arate course which might be included 
among the courses of equal rank with 
educational psychology. 

The Committee’s statement that “Class 
Room Management is frequently given 
as a separate course but it probably can 
be treated adequately in the course of 
methods of teaching provided it is given 
for three or four hours credit” was not 
strongly contested. One comments that 
in his institution it is treated in the high 
school methods course. Another thinks 
that class room management should be 
utilized in connection with the develop- 
ing of the psychological field and so- 
ciology of discipline and feels that it is 
impossible to develop it in this manner 
in the methods course. Another feels 
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that it is desirable to offer class room 
management as a separate course. 

The statement in the report concerning 
the general introductory course is as fol- 
lows: “The general introductory course 
is not listed as desirable. A course of 
this type is given in a number of institu- 
tions but it is not clear that such a course 
is desirable for students who take a 
wisely planned program of courses to- 
taling fifteen or more semester hours.” 
While most of those commenting on this 
agreed with the statement, some vigorous 
opposition developed. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing from one of our large institutions 
is most emphatic. It is as follows: 

“The attitude of the Committee on in- 
troductory courses is contrary to ac- 
cumulating practice. Several introduc- 
tory books have recently appeared and 
the introductory course is spreading. 
Why not at least hear its claims? I 
am sure that the North Central Associa- 
tion will be quite as much interested in 
this course as in the restatement of what 
goes by the name of ‘general practice.’ 
If there is one fact in educational history 
more conspicuous than another it is that 
the best practices have not always been 
general practices.” 

Some other comments disagreeing 
with the Committee’s statement are as 
follows: “It might be developed to take 
the place of the history of education. 
Special care should be taken to avoid 
getting out of balance by dipping too 
deeply in some one phase.”’ Another says 
that an introductory survey course serves 
the purpose of orientation and vocational 
guidance. The great majority of those 
commenting, however, approved the 
statement as found in the Committee Re- 
port. 

The last specific inquiry made to de- 
partments of education had reference to 
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the suggestion that institutions, confining 
their teacher training efforts primarily 
to the secondary field, can develop a 
commendable program with a total of 
twelve to fifteen semester hours in addi- 
tion to special methods, practice teach- 
ing, and agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation; and that in institutions having a 
limited responsibility in teacher training 
there are likely to be undesirable courses 
if the undergraduate courses, in addition 
to the specific courses just mentioned, 
exceed thirty-five hours and that there 
is likely to be included subject matter of 
doubtful value. This, of course, was 
not intended as a dogmatic conclusion 
or with the idea that there could be any- 
thing mandatory in the suggestion. -In- 
asmuch, however, as it impliedly may 
criticize the actual practice of a good 
many institutions, it was expected that 
serious exception would be made to the 
statement. To the surprise of the Com- 
mittee, there was almost no categorical 
denial. There are, however, a good 
many comments, several of which are 
herewith submitted : 

“T agree with the first conclusion 
stated on page 23 except that I would put 
the limit at fifteen semester hours in 
addition to practice teaching instead of 
twelve. I should certainly consider thir- 
ty-five semester hours of undergraduate 
work in education a high maximum. 
For training secondary school teachers I 
think it is far too much.” 

“Certainly a well-knit program of edu- 
cation courses can be given within fif- 
teen semester hours if this program does 
not include special methods, practice 
teaching, agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation. The second plan of an upper 
limit is excellent. This upper limit of 
thirty-five semester hours in addition to 
courses in special methods, practice 
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teaching, agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation is certainly high enough. It repre- 
sents more than one-fourth of the entire 
college course, and leaves none too much 
room for general teaching subjects. 
Much criticism of education in some in- 
stitutions is justified because undergrad- 
uates are allowed to study advanced 
courses and to accumulate too large a 
total of education credits, sometimes be- 
ing almost lacking in knowledge of the 
subjects which they expect to teach in 
high school. Unless our schools of edu- 
cation have regulations which prevent 
such abuses we shall continue to have 
them. In fact, after reading carefully 
this bulletin, I am more than very con- 
vinced that the policy we have been car- 
rying out here in our school of education 
during the past seven years is sound.” 

“Twelve to fifteen hours is inadequate 
preparation. The smaller schools should 
adopt a limited aim and not pretend to 
make complete preparation. Thirty- 
five semester hours is a practical maxi- 
mum. It seems to me that the upper 
limit of courses in education permitted 
undergraduate students is too high. I 
would suggest that the limit be 24 semes- 
ter hours, except in unusual cases. Fur- 
thermore, I would include Special 
Method and Practice Teaching in the 24 
hours. This time allowance is sufficient 
if duplication is prevented and subject 
matter of doubtful value eliminated. I 
fear that if so much education is permit- 
ted the undergraduate, the subject mat- 
ter which he must later teach will suffer. 
Although aims, values, and methods are 
important for the teacher to know, they 
are of relatively little importance wnless 
he is thoroughly grounded in the sub- 
jects which he must teach.” 

“On question five, we feel that 12 or 
15 hours is a rather limited amount, if it 
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represents the whole professional equip- 
ment of the secondary teacher. We re- 
quire 24 hours, including two hours in 
Methods in the major, and Practice 
Teaching.” 

“We agree with the Committee in re- 
gard to the general conclusion. Probably 
the upper limit of courses offered might 
be placed at eighteen or twenty, rather 
than at fifteen.” 

“With the two conclusions listed on 
page 23 I agree, except that institutions 
like our own, which aim to train teachers 
for administrative, positions without 
supplementary post graduate work at the 
uniyersity, a program confined to 12 or 
15 hours of work in education would be 
insufficient.” 

“T suggest that the paragraph end with 
the first sentence. The whole argument 
of your most excellent report is that the 
department should. be confined to a nar- 
row range of courses and specialized 
courses restricted to graduate work. 
But in this paragraph you seem unwill- 
ing to state the conclusion to which the 
logic of your previous statements seem 
to me to inevitably lead you.” 

“The upper limit suggested in the sec- 
ond conclusion is perhaps sound for the 
larger institutions. For the small col- 
lege, I believe it is too high. Much can 
be done in enrichment by making courses 
more compact. Where there are few in- 
structors in a department, duplication 
will surely occur if too many courses 
are taken with the same individual. 
Where the staff is sufficiently large, I 
believe that the limit of offerings is not 
too large. If courses can be offered 
treating the subject, instead of a course 
for each book which appears, I believe 
the cause of education would progress 
more rapidly.” 

“The conclusion as to the upper limit 
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of the undergraduate course in education 
is approved with some misgivings. Thir- 
ty-five hours should certainly be the 
maximum.” 

“Colleges offering majors in education 
must include enough courses in their of- 
fering to permit some election. Fifteen 
hours would not suffice. Large schools 
may have demands for more than 35 
hours, but I think that courses are being 
over-multiplied by offering too many 
narrow and related courses.” . 

“Twelve to fifteen hours is too low. 
Twelve hours would not give one more 
than enough time to master the desirable 
facts and skills based on the study of the 
adolescents’ mind. Consider then the 
technic of instruction, of administration, 
of school hygiene, of curriculum selec- 
tion, of extra-curricular guidance, of vo- 
cational guidance, of educational guid- 
ance, textbook selection, discipline, lab- 
oratory equipment and administration, 
and so forth. In many of these lines 
there are many unsolved problems, and 
they will never be solved until more 
teachers are acquainted with them.” 

“My suggestion is that the range be- 
tween the upper and lower limits be 
somewhat restricted, thereby guarding 
against courses of undesirable over-lap- 
ping or of content of doubtful value.” 

“Twelve to fifteen hours seems a little 
too low, better twenty.” 

While the study of the replies to the 
circular letter of November 12 show with 
minor variations a very wide-spread 
agreement with the suggestions and as- 
sertions of the report of the Committee, 
one institution has taken a very decided 
exception to the whole report. Three 
letters have been received fromi this in- 
stitution all of which are in agreement 
that the method of attack used is unsci- 
entific and undesirable. Perhaps the best 
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way to report concerning this criticism 
is to quote the specific criticisms made in 
one of these letters: 

“First I think that the Committe has 
committed a fundamental mistake in in- 
terpreting common practice. It seems 
to me that the unstandardized and ut- 
terly diverse contents of the course in 
psychology show that this course as now 
administered is not a basic course as the 
report states. It is a course made up of 
trails and errors—mostly the latter. 
The Committee’s definition of it on page 
24 as a ‘study of the child’ is in my 
judgment absurdly inadequate. 

“Second, the attitude of the Committee 
on introductory courses is contrary’ to 
accumulating practice. Several intro- 
ductory books have recently appeared 
and the introductory course is spreading. 
Why not at least hear its claims? I am 
sure that the North Central Association 
will be quite as much interested in this 
course as in the restatement of what goes 
by the name of ‘general practice.’ If 
there is one fact in educational history 
more conspicuous than another it is that 
the best practices have not always been 
general practices. 

“Fourth, on page 33, the Committee 
states that work of the type here called 
for can be done in twelve to fiften hours, 
etc. How was this figure reached? I am 
sure that the whole of page 33 is ex- 
tremely difficult to defend on any scien- 
tific grounds whatsoever. 

“Tf I may venture a criticism of the 
whole procedure of the Committee, I 
should say that it is based on no analysis 
of the teaching job or of the training 
nicessary for this job. The Committee 
began at the other, and wholly unscien- 
tific end, and talks at great length about 
the general practice of institutions. In 
my judgment the Committee ought to 
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-ask for another year in which to make a 
study which will put our Association in 
a position to lead practice rather than 
trail.” 

The prominence of the educators who 
represent this point of view is such that 
it is desirable to comment on the state- 
ments just quoted. The Committee has 
understood that the problem assigned 
was specifically that stated in the first 
paragraph of the report, which is as fol- 
lows: “Problem assigned to the Com- 
mittee: The committee was assigned 
the problem of investigating the charac- 
ter and content of the courses in Educa- 
tion in the colleges and universities of 
the North Central Association and of 
preparing recommendations relative to 
the standardization of such work. This 
assignment has been interpreted to apply 
only to the undergraduate level and the 
problem has been considered primarily 
from the point of view of the prepara- 
tion of teachers for secondary schools, 
but the conclusions are believed to be 
applicable in part to institutions which 
include the preparation of teachers for 
elementary schools within their teacher 
training function.” 

“Tt has not assumed that it was its 
place to present any so-called scientific 
plan by which a desirable curriculum for 
the training of teachers could be organ- 
ized. The committee appreciates fully 
the fact that such investigations are now 
going on and will,as individuals welcome 
with the greatest sympathy the conclu- 
sions which may be developed from these 
extended investigations. It seems how- 
ever, evident that considerable time must 
elapse before such conclusions can be ac- 
cepted by the educational world as nec- 
essarily valid and as the proper basis for 
the organization of teacher training cur- 
ricula. It also seems highly probabie 
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that when such modified and presumably 
more scientific conclusions shall have 
been organized, few of those now 
charged with the responsibility of teach- 
ing courses in education will have a 
preparation making it practicable for 
them to organize their courses in har- 
mony with such a plan. The problem of 
the committee has been essentially this: 
Large variations in the courses offered in 
the various institutions that are members 
of the Association exist; there seems 
to be an unnecessary amount of dupli- 
cation and over-lapping of material in 
certain courses; there seems to be found 
in some institutions extraneous material 
which it is claimed is presented as part 
of the educational courses; it also ap- 
pears that many institutions have unduly 
increased the desirable number of 
courses in education. It is the hope that 
the presentation of these facts may re- 
sult in a desirable improvement along 
all of these lines. The problem is not 
what may eventually be the most desir- 
able course for those in training to be 
teachers, but what in view of the fifteen 
hour requirement of the North Central 
Association is presumably the most desir- 
able standard for the Association to set 
up in order that the training secured in 
the smaller and sometimes weaker insti- 
tutions may approximate as far as pos- 
sible the standards maintained in the 
larger and in some cases superior insti- 
tutions. The committee has deliberately 
worked upon the assumption that we 
must develop our suggestions and rec- 
ommendations on the basis of the type 
of work now offered in the large major- 
ity of the institutional members of the 
Association. When the time comes that 
our institutions in general have accepted 
some scientifically organized curriculum 
and when the great majority of our in- 
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stitutions have faculties competent to de- 
velop such an improved curriculum it 
will then be in order to set up standards 
in harmony with such new bases. Until 
such a time has been reached it would 
apparently be outside the function of the 
North Central Association to attempt to 
force ninety or ninety-five percent of the 
institutions of higher education accred- 
ited by the Association to adopt stand- 
ards accepted by a very small minority 
of these. institutions. 

[Here Dean Chadsey interpolated 
again as follows: This statement which 
I have tried to make perfectly clear is an 
attempt to justify the committee as 
against the fundamental criticism which 
I have just presented in the form of a 
letter from one of the representatives of 
that institution. 

Repeating what I have already said, 
there is no thought on the part of the 
committee that the type of work which is 
being developed, the type of study which 
is going on, may not result in something 
tremendously worth while. It is per- 
fectly possible in our conception that that 
may necessitate at some time in the fu- 
ture, possibly very soon, more probably 
not so soon, a decided reorganization in 
the approach to the whole subject of edu- 
cation. It is quite possible, for instance, 
that we may, through a more scientific 
knowledge of the activities and duties of 
the teacher, be able to introduce far more 
effectively the fundamental principles in 
educational psychology or the accepted 
best procedures in methods in connection 
with specific situations. 

The committee fully accepts all such 
possibilities, but believes that the imme- 
diate problem is to try, so far as possible, 
to bring out of an exceedingly chaotic 
condition, which is presented in the re- 
port, something which will not be so 
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chaotic and to develop a situation which, 
until we can thoroughly reorganize edu- 
cation, may result in the kind of prepara- 
tion for secondary teachers that will be 
more uniform, somewhat more stand- 
ardized than at present. 

We have cited in the original report 
examples of where the preliminary edu- 
cational courses in one institution are 
almost fundamentally different from 
those of another institution and yet in 
both cases the institutions are claiming 
that they train teachers for secondary 
schools and are accepted as accredited 
members of the Association. 

I now come to the final recommenda- 
tion.* 

In order that we may know a little 
more definitely just. what the recom- 
mendation implies, I will call your atten- 
tion to page twenty-four of the printed 
report: “First, there should be uniform- 
ity in the nomenclature of the titles in 
undergraduate courses in education for 
the courses most frequently offered. The 
following titles are recommended.” And 
then we have a list of specific titles which 
are very frequently used, and in most 
cases most frequently used, and we have 
included in that group the courses most 
frequently referred to. It was suggested 
yesterday that introduction to education 
be added. There was no objection what- 
ever to its being added, except it was not 
one of the courses most frequently of- 
fered, and, therefore, didn’t fall in that 
group. 

“Second, that three basic elementary 
courses are: (1) educational psychol- 
ogy, study of the child with particular 
reference to the learning process.’ (You 
may recall that that was said to be ab- 
surdly inadequate. We didn’t have room 


*Dean Chadsey now spoke extemporaneously, 
except as he read excerpts from the prelimi- 
nary report. 
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in the Summary of Principles to give 
an adequate definition, if we could do so. 
There is a more extended suggestion as 
to the things implied in educational psy- 
chology in the report itself); (2) 
“Methods of Teaching, a study of the 
stimulation and direction of learning by 
teachers; and (3) Principles of Secon- 
dary Education, a study of the purpose 
of secondary education and the organiza- 
tion of the high school with particular 
reference to the problems of the 
mteacher.” 

It seemed to the committee to be de- 
sirable that all teachers who are prepar- 
ing for secondary work should have 
some knowledge of the psychological 
principles underlying the learning proc- 
ess, and the application of those princi- 
ples to the learning process, some knowl- 
edge concerning the best methods of the 
teaching process and some general 
knowledge concerning the whole field of 
secondary education, things which would 
not logically fall in either educational 
psychology or general methods. 

It was not suggested that necessarily 
this’ order be followed. Personally, I 
think it is a desirable order. I think the 
significant thing is, however, that the 
students of a given institution, if possi- 
ble, have sequential treatment of the 
courses instead of miscellaneous and 
foolish options. 

“Third, guiding principles for the or- 
ganization of other undergraduate 
courses in Education are: 

“(a) The content of a course should 
be carefully selected on the basis of its 
value to teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents and supervisors. 

“(b) In organizing courses in Educa- 
tion duplication of content should be re- 
duced to a desirable minimum. 

“(c) The undergraduate courses of- 
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fered by an institution should form a 
well-balanced program.” 

Then are listed a group of desirable 
undergraduate courses, not implying that 
there are no other courses that are de- 
sirable, but listing certain desirable un- 
dergraduate courses in the judgment of 
the committee: 

“Special Methods Courses in Various 
High School Subjects 

Practice Teaching 

History of Education 

School Administration 

Supervision of Instruction 

A second course in Educational Psy- 
chology 

Philosophy of Education 

Educational Measurements.” 

Then it is said that any course whose 
content duplicates to any considerable 
extent that of any other course is un- 
desirable. Then following that certain 
courses which sometimes. have been 
classified as educational should not be 
accepted as education. 

Then the final statement: “In the 
case of an institution which confines its 
teacher training efforts to the secondary 
field a commendable program of course 
offerings may be achieved with a total of 
twelve to fifteen semester hours in addi- 
tion to such courses as may be offered 
in Special Methods, Practice Teaching, 
Agricultural Education and Industrial 
Education.” 

Inasmuch as practically all colleges do 
offer special courses and as many as pos- 
sible offer educational practice, it is ob- 
vious that all such teachers would be able 
to take more than is required by the 
present standards of the North Central 
Association. The report further says 
that institutions which also undertake the 
training of elementary teachers, are not 
institutions which may have graduate 
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courses, or which may specialize in the 
training of superintendents and _princi- 
pals and supervisors may well confine 
their specified courses outside of certain 
groups of courses to thirty-five semester 
hours. 

In view of the fact that the depart- 
ments of education of the institutions of 
higher education accredited by the North 
Central Association have, as evidenced 
by their replies to the questionnaire, 
taken so little decided exception to the 
statements found in the report, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the North Cen- 
tral Association put itself on record as 
approving the general spirit of the re- 
port as summarized in the summary of 
the principles found at the end of the re- 
port and that it recommend to the insti- 
tutions of higher education that are ac- 
credited members of the Association 
merely the consideration of these princi- 
ples in the organization of their curricula 
for the training of teachers of secondary 
schools. 

This, you see, is merely a recommend- 
ation that we approve the spirit of it and 
recommend that the institutions, when 
they are considering their programs, 
keep in mind these principles, and not 
with the implication that some institu- 
tions may not see a different point of 
view and be able through this different 
way to train teachers in a more effective 
manner than that which is here sug- 
gested. ] 


(The Discussion) 
At the conclusion of Dean Chadsey’s 


address, a motion to receive and adopt 
the report was seconded. Then ensued 
the following discussion as taken from 
the minutes. 

DR. C. H. JUDD (University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago): I would like to make a 
few comments. I confess myself to be 
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the author of the most violent of these 
quotations quoted generously by Pro- 
fessor Chadsey. 

I don’t believe in this report at all, 
but I should be entirely willing to see 
some action taken favorable to the gen- 
eral spirit of standardizing somewhat the 
work, 

May I briefly state, and quite dogmat- 
ically, the reasons why I don’t believe the 
report ought to be adopted without very 
careful consideration by the Associa- 
tion? In the first place, it lays down the 
general principle that the introductory 
course is undesirable, and I take it from 
the further statements that are made that 
one of the fundamental reasons why the 
committee has thought of the introduc- 
tory course as undesirable is because it 
repeats certain material. It has been 
my experience (and I may say I have 
taught this introductory course for a con- 
siderable period of years) that when the 
young people come from high school 
they know something about it from the 
pupil end of the experience, but they 
know nothing about the organization of 
the school, and if you plunge them into 
educational psychology, and even if you 
take them into the courses in methods of 
teaching, they will be very blind in their 
operations because they will have no di- 
rect knowledge of the institution as an 
institution. They haven’t been carried 
behind the scenes at all—the general in- 
troductory course that will tell them why 
the people of the United states are en- 
thusiastic about secondary education; 
why the people of the United States sup- 
port their schools; what are some of the 
problems of organization and supervi- 
sion. 

I found that to be an extraordinarily 
desirable introduction to the whole field, 
and of necessity it does cover some of 
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the ground that will be taken up in 
greater detail when these young people 
come to class room management or 
courses in methods, or the other courses 
here recommended. 

I am personally thoroughly committed 
to an introductory course, and I am very 
enthusiastic when I see that one of our 
most prolific educational writers, Mr. 
Corley, has been drawn into the same 
general attitude and has recently pro- 
duced a book which I am told by the 
publishers is now very widely used. 

I don’t object to the report laying 


down the general principle that we ought 


not to have undesirable duplication; 
that seems to be wise. I do think that 
the announcement by this Association 
that any duplication is unwise is alto- 
gether untimely and very undesirable, 
and it seems to me that we oughtn’t to 
put a blockade in the way of a course 
which is at the present time steadily de- 
veloping in the direction of becoming an 
entirely competent course; not only so, 
but it is one of the courses definitely 
recommended by the most elaborate 
study that has been made of normal in- 
struction in this country. In the report 
of the Carnegie Corporation, Carnegie 
Foundation, I should say, with regard 
to normal education in this country there 
is an explicit recommendation that there 
be such an introductory course. 

I am for educational psychology, but 
when it is described as the science which 
studies the child and the processes of 
learning, then I beg leave to assert that 
the most productive work done in the 
secondary education has certainly been 
the analysis of some of the subject mat- 
ter of instruction and some of the phe- 
nomena of social life, and those are not 
included in this statement that is put in 
here and confessed by the chairman to 
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be pitifully inadequate. Now why do 
we accept a definition that is pitifully 
inadequate? Educational psychology 
has swept itself all over the ground and 
it is, in this report, perfectly clear that 
there is no particular content for this 
course that is recommended as the first 
course. It is psychology in the making. 
I think it ought to be in the making and 
it ought very clearly to recognize itself 
as a field that has a right to define itself 
in terms of its actual content. 

Now we are told in this report that 
it is the study of the child and the study 
of his learning process. The fact of the 
case is that the content of educational 
psychology as taught in all institutions 
is a wholly different character. The 
actual content is not made up of the list 
of subjects given here by this committee. 
Moreover this committee said very care- 
fully, I think, in its report (and has 
throughout its discussions made it per- 
fectly clear) that it does not want to 
dictate content in detail and that it isn’t 
justified in doing so by any studies which 
it has pursued; yet, all through the re- 
port there are these positive statements 
about content which are not based on 
anything in the way of general practice 
because there is no general practice that 
dictates the content of educational psy- 
chology. The committee says that it has 
been trying to report general practice, 
and its own document shows with perfect 
clearness that it has then proceeded to 
sift out of educational psychology a cer- 
tain number of topics the committee has 
not thought to be wise and not in keep- 
ing with the general practice in educa- 
tional psychology. 

There is a third point. I did say that 
I didn’t believe the report was scientific 
in its content at all. I think we have 
come into very bad times in education, 
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those times in which the only kind of 
science that some people recognize is the 
average practice of the community. If 
we base our further progress in this As- 
sociation or elsewhere upon general 
practice, carefully averaged, we shall re- 
main in the medieval period. The fact 
is that our educational science began 
with the history of education. If this re- 
port had been rendered fifteen years ago, 
you would have had a positive recom- 
mendation putting the history of educa- 
tion in advance of everything else. Two 
or three institutions began somewhat 
weakly about fifteen years ago to say 
that the history of education was an 
unproductive subject. The institution 
with which I am connected is one of 
those. Will you look around for the 
history of education at the present time? 
There has been a reform in fifteen years, 
a perfectly legitimate reform. 

The history of education is not a suit- 
able subject for young people who are 
preparing to teach. I don’t believe the 
same fate will fall to psychology, but I 
am perfectly certain that the psychology 
that was taught fifteen years ago couldn’t 
be recommended, and yet it was the gen- 
eral practice. The fact is that in fifteen 
years education has developed a body of 
material belonging to itself; it has come 
to have a scientific character that is suf- 
ficiently clear, so that we can stand be- 
fore any organization and say there is a 
body of material that belongs to educa- 
tion as its specifically organized ma- 
terial. That is the hope of education— 
that we shall be able to furnish to the 
academic world a body of perfectly defi- 
nite, specific material. 

Mr. Chairman, I have voiced criti- 
cism; I am in sympathy with the effort 
to clear up this situation, but I tried to 
be perfectly clear why it doesn’t seem to 
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me that this does it. I think it will be a 
great mistake for the North Central As- 
sociation to adopt this report and send it 
around as a definition of the subject mat- 
ter of the science of education in our 
university departments. I would very 
much rather see this report taken as a 
report of progress. I should very much 
rather see this organization send back 
to the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula the task of making a more 
difficult study. Instead of adopting this 
report, let’s ask them to go back and 
make the study that they say ought to 
be made, that belongs in the future. 
Why shouldn’t they assume leadership 
in the future, and why shouldn’t the As- 
sociation join them in that effort? 

If this is adopted, it is, in my judg- 
ment, a method of deterring the develop- 
ment of a science that is progressing so 
rapidly that it can not be defined in two 
or three terms, or in two or three lines. 
On the last page we have been asked to 
accept a recommendation that is con- 
fessed to be pitifully inadequate. Why 
adopt this as anything more than a piti- ~ 
fully inadequate preparation for some- 
thing that ought to be adequate? 

It seems to me that our real program 
here ought to be to say to this committee, 
“This is a very interesting summary of 
the evils now in existence; it is a very 
interesting summary of past history; 
it is a very interesting beginning of 
an investigation that can be made pro- 
ductive, and we want you to assume 
leadership; we have perfect confidence 
that you can be accepted as leaders in 
this field when you say that a certain 
study ought to be made.” Let’s encour- 
age them to make it; let’s give them 
two years or three (I would be glad to 
see them use three) and ask them to do 
something to pull us out of what I be- 
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lieve they are trying to pull us out of, 
namely, the morass of an undefined body 
of material. But let’s not try to get out 
of that by crystallizing something before 
it has percipitated itself. 

The motion I should like to make, Mr. 


Chairman, is an amendment to the mo-_ 


tion. I should like to move that this 
report be accepted as a report of prog- 
ress. Or I would like to offer as a sub- 
stitute motion, if it is too. elaborate to 
go as an amendment, that we accept this 
report as a report of progress and ask 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula to carry out that very inter- 
esting study that has been suggested by 
the chairman in presenting this report. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT GAGE: It has been 
moved and seconded that we accept the 
report of progress and ask the Commis- 
sion to continue the study that has been 
suggested by the chairman. 

DEAN CHADSEY: Needless to say 
I am opposed to the substitute motion. 
You have just listened to a rather con- 
temptuous statement of the work of this 
committee. The speaker has admitted 
that he was the individual quoted by me 
and whose statement was discussed. 

I don’t feel that Professor Judd has 
been quite generous or fair in his state- 
ments, first as to the introductory course 
in education. It is not stated that the 
introductory course in education is an 
undesirable course. It was not listed 
among the desirable courses. Personally 
I have taught the introductory course 
of education and I have used Professor 
Judd’s book with perhaps five or six 
hundred different students. It was only 
after working with the course several 
years that I began to be convinced that 
if a student had to select his courses 
with considerable care, some other 
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courses might be more desirable. I will 
not admit for a minute that I did not 
offer a good course and that it was not 
worth while after I had sufficiently 
added to the content of the text for stu- 
dents to take the course, but the ordinary 
student, under present conditions, does 
take and has to take by law in some 
states, three hours of educational psy- 
chology. In many states he has to take 
three hours of methods. There are six 
hours. We thought that a course repre- 
senting the fundamental principles and 
conditions of high schools was desirable. 
If we asked them to take that, there are 
nine hours. If we ask them to take a 
course in special methods, we will prob- 
ably have eleven or twelve hours. If 
we ask them to take practice teaching, 
we will have perhaps five hours more, 
and we already will have had seventeen 
hours before we give any consideration 
to a large group of courses that the 
members of the Association, at any rate, 
seem to indicate that they wish to have 
among the offerings. 

It is not that we consider the intro- 
ductory course undesirable. We are 
still offering that course, and we are go- 
ing to continue to offer the course, but 
we are not limiting ourselves to the 
twelve or fiften hours, and I fear we 
are not limiting ourselves even to the 
thirty-five hours in our institution. 
There is no thought that the course is 
undesirable. It is a very, very excellent 
course and does all that Professor Judd 
says it does. 

I don’t think that he is quite fair or 
generous in his talking about the pitiful 
inadequacy of the report with reference 
to educational psychology. If you will 
turn to pages twelve and thirteen of the 
report, you will see that there is nearly 
a page which has aftempted to suggest 
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the topics, and we.do understand from 
the last speaker that this in no way rep- 
resents educational psychology as it 
ought to be taught. 

Note the note at the bottom of page 
twelve: “In arriving at the list of top- 
ics given for the course in Educational 
Psychology, as well as the lists for the 
other two basic elementary courses, sev- 
eral representative textbooks were an- 
alyzed. All of the topics listed are not 
treated in any one textbook and many 
of them in only one or two of the text- 
books examined. In some texts the 
treatment of a topic is general; in others 
the treatment is from the point of view 
of the elementary school pupil; and in 
still others from that of the high-school 
pupil.” 

Gentlemen, I don’t see how there is 
anything pitifully inadequate in outlining 
what is merely summarizing the actual 
practice in the leading textbooks used in 
the 199 institutions whose reports we 
have. I am not saying there might not 
appear next year an educational psychol- 
ogy which will have contents tremen- 
dously better, but we are simply anal- 
yzing present conditions and, therefore, 
it is not quite fair to the committee to 
talk about its inadequacy. 

The one sentence on the last page is 
inadequate, and I am perfectly willing 
and very glad indeed in the final report 
to leave that phrase out, and not attempt 
to say in one word what educational psy- 
chology is. It can’t be done in one 
phrase. 

Again, with reference to sending this 
back for further study. That would 
mean, it does mean, gentlemen, specific- 
ally, that if we follow the advice of this 
institution, we will go back and attempt 
to adopt the studies now under way in 
connection with the University of Chi- 
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cago. I am delighted that they have ' 
money to carry on these reports. One of 

. 


the three who wrote in I didn’t quote, 
but who said, “We advise you to get fa- 
miliar with what Charters is doing in the 
University of Chicago and follow his 
advice.” That is apparently what is 
meant, that we are to go back and at- 
tempt in some way or other to duplicate 
the work that is going on. 
is that a committee can not do that kind 
of work. My belief is that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is doing a splendid piece 
of work in connection with the funds 
provided by the Commonwealth Founda- 
tion, and it is my hope, as I have said 
over and over again, and say in this sup- 
plementary report, that out of it there 
may come some new lights on the whole 
problem of educational curricula which 
we can use. 

Mr. Charters was reported at a meet- 
ing some weeks ago as saying that he 
had analyzed 12,000 activities. He has 
proceeded to classify these activities, and 
out of that he is going to determine what 
it is necessary for a teacher to know 
and develop. That is splendid. It is 
possibly scientific; I am not sure about 
that, but it is very, very commendable 
work, and when it is done I am sure that 
the North Central Association or any 
committee will be more than willing to 
be guided by things which have been 
proved, but we don’t believe that it is 
wise for us to wait indefinitely, because 
at some time in the future things will be 
better. 

The North Central Association has 
been going on for years; we have been 
having this condition for years. Now 
what we are asked to do is to refrain 
from advising that the institutions im- 
prove themselves in any way—let things 
go on just’as widely as they want to for 


My feeling : 
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the next one, two, three or ten years, 
until we are able to present something 
that is scientific. 

Coming back to my original statement, 
we have conceived that we were asked 
- to make a study of conditions as they 
+ are and in the light of things as they are 
going on in the 199 institutions, and try 
to present some practical method by 
which things may be improved. It is 
for that reason that I do oppose the 
substitute motion. 

PRESIDENT GAGE: I assume that 
there are several people who will care 
to speak for and against the substitute 
motion. The substitute motion is be- 
fore you for discussion and for a vote. 
I am going to ask those who care to 
speak in favor of this substitute motion 
to indicate it and those who want to 
speak against it, so that I can order the 
time and bring the matter to a vote and 
bring ourselves to lunch. 

MR. W. P. MORGAN (Western Illi- 
nois Normal School, Macomb, Ill.): I 
should like to know if the committee 
who has rendered this report has prop- 
erly stated its assigned problem in the 
first paragraph of the report. 

PRESIDENT GAGE: Mr. Smith, 
has the committee in the first paragraph 
of the report properly stated the assigned 
problem ? 

MR. L. W. SMITH: 
President. 

MR. MORGAN: Then I would be 
in favor of the other motion. If that is 
a correct statement of its assigned job, 
I think it is covered. 

PRESIDENT GAGE: President 
Morgan’s point is that the first para- 
graph of the report being a correct state- 
ment of the task assigned, he is in fa- 
vor of the receipt and adoption of the 
report, which is the original motion. 


I think so, Mr. 
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I want to say I did not have in mind 
to curtail in any way any sort of dis- 
cussion or comment that you want; I 
thought it would bring it to an expedi- 
tious conclusion if I had an indication 
of those who wanted to speak for and 
against and paired them off and made it 
interesting. 

DR. JUDD: Mr. Chairman, I am 
very sorry to have any personal elements 
drawn into the thing at all. Our insti- 
tution isn’t standing for any particular 
program. All I am asking for is that 
you don’t crystallize this thing by adopt- 
ing it. I don’t see at all why it can’t 
serve the purpose of being advice if it 
is accepted as a report of progress. 
What you are about to do, if you don’t 
accept the substitute motion, is to accept 
this thing and say that this is the pro- 
gram that should be accepted by various 
institutions. Furthermore, please note 
that we are not asked to adopt the report 
in its detail; we are asked to adopt these 
sets of recommendations at the end of 
the report. This definition of psychol- - 
ogy and so on is, by implication, simply 
the general spirit of the report, and the 
definitions are here. 

It strikes me if we are going to adopt 
this set of recommendations, they ought 
to be very much fuller; they ought to 
be very much more in detail, and we 
oughtn’t to commit ourselves to a gen- 
eral spirit of something. 

Furthermore, who assigned this task 
to this committee? Haven’t we a right, 
as an Association, to say that when a 
Commission undertakes a task we think 
it ought to do it in a larger and more 
comprehensive way? We are told this 
committee has done what it was set. to 
do. Have wea right to say this is not a 
thing we think they ought to be set 
doing? In my judgment, the committee 
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has done its duty imposed upon it by 
somebody somewhere. We are asked to 
put into operation here a program which 
is all along said to be an inadequate pro- 
gram—an historical program based on 
bad practice of the past and based on 
nothing else—and all we are doing in 
the substitute motion is asking the com- 
mittee to do something else and asking 
the Commission to see that it gets a com- 
mittee that will do something else. 

I think it is fair to say that if this 
program is made a standard in any sense 
of the word of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, it will be out of keeping not 
only with the practice that exists very 
probably in the country (and you will 
notice the date of this report, 1925), but 
it is to be distinctly out of keeping with 
the most aggressive practice in the defi- 
nition of each of the subjects that has 
been developed since the report of the 
committee was prepared. 

I am not making a plea for any insti- 
tution; I am not making a plea for any 
study, but for the science of education 
which is, in my judgment, inadequately 
represented in this document. 

MR. L. W. SMITH: This is the only 
bit of fireworks the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula has had in two 
days and we don’t want to close it up 
too soon. I should like to move, Mr. 
President, that this motion be tabled un- 
til the next business session of the As- 
sociation. 

The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT GAGE: All in favor 
of the motion that this matter be tabled 
until the next business session of the As- 
sociation signify by saying “aye”; op- 
posed. The Chair rules that the motion 
is carried. It will be tabled until the 
next business session of the Association. 
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[Following recess the discussion of 
the matter continued as follows :] 

PRESIDENT GAGE: The motion 
is now before you. It was under dis- 
cussion at the time of adjournment. The 
substitute motion is under consideration. 
The original motion was to receive and 
adopt the report given by Dean Chad- 
sey. The substituté motion introduced 
by Dr. Judd was that the report be re- 
ceived as a record of progress and that 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula be instructed to continue their 
studies. 

Are there any remarks now? 

I think I might further explain (and 
you will note if I am right in my ex- 
planation, Dean Chadsey) that your-.or- 
iginal motion was to the effect that the 
Association in approving the report ap- 
prove the spirit of the report first, and 
second, the institutions of higher educa- 
tion belonging to the North Central As- 
sociation be asked to consider the sub- 
stance of the report. That is advisory. 
That was the original motion. The sub- 
stitute motion is under consideration, 
that the report be received as a record of 
progress and the Commission be asked 
to continue the study along the lines in- ’ 

dicated in the report. 

All in favor of this substitute motion 
signify by saying “aye”; opposed. I am 
unable to decide. I am going to ask for 
a rising vote. Before asking you to rise, 
may I remind you of the fact that ac- 
credited representatives of institutional 
members of the Association and individ- 
ual members of the Association are en- 
titled to vote and asked to vote. All in 
favor of the substitute motion, please 
rise. Those who are opposed will please 
rise. 

The vote is 74 to 74, a tie. 

I hear over here from the floor that 
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in that case the motion did not pass, and 
that agrees with the inner voice. 

Dr. JUDD: Mr. Chairman, I am en- 
tirely willing to face the dicision, but it 
does seem to me it is a great pity to 
crystallize a matter on which half of us 
are very much in doubt, and in view of 
that fact, I am going to venture to make 
another motion. It seems to me it is 
fair that we should give some further 
consideration to the details of this mat- 
ter, and I am going to move that action 
on this ‘matter be postponed for one year. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT GAGE: The motion is 
made and seconded that action on this 
matter be postponed for one year. 

MR. McELROY: What, then, be- 
comes the duties or the disposition of 
the committee? Some further instruc- 
tion, I think, will be necessary. 

PROFESSOR W. M. BLANCH- 
ARD (De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind.): To put a motion of this 
kind and to pass it of course virtually 
passes the motion that we just declared 
not to pass. Are we not bound to put 
the original motion? 

PRESIDENT GAGE: I think a mo- 
tion to postpone consideration of a ques- 
tion is in order, in spite of the fact that 
the intent of the motion is obvious 
enough. I will rule that the motion to 
postpone is in order. I will be glad 
enough to be corrected in this procedure 
by an appeal from that decision. The 
appeal will record your feelings, if you 
want to make it. 

Are there any questions or remarks? 

DEAN NOLLEN (Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa): It seems to me that 
another word ought to be said about this 
matter before we vote. The adoption 
of the report of this committee may 
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seem like a very slight matter to many 
members of this Association ; it is not so 
slight a matter when it comes to the 
practical application of the report to the 
existing situation. I will grant you that 
the situation now existing is absurd in 
this respect; for example, I happen to 
know the officer of one of our states 
who has to do with the interpretation of 
the present regulations. It admits gen- 
eral psychology for certain institutions 
and does not admit it for others, follow- 
ing simply the custom of institutions as 
to whether they do or do not include this 
particular course in their statement of 
educational subjects. That is absurd, 
and should, of course, be corrected as 
soon as we know where we stand. How- 
ever, I wish to point out the fact that 
the report of this committee is in no 
sense mandatory. The report of the 
committee is in effect equal to the mo- 
tion which has just been voted down by 
the vote of the chairman. In other 
words, if we adopt the report of this 
committee, we shall simply add to the 
existing confusion rather than to do 
away with the confusion that now exists. 

The fact is that the committee, in 
which we all have confidence, has so 
delimited its functions that it has de- 
stroyed its usefulness in the practical 
situation, and it has brought us a report 
which not being mandatory, not- being 
clear in indications either to the colleges . 
or to the officers in our states who have 
the administration of the matter at hand, 
leaves us practically where we were, or 
if it doesn’t leave us practically where we 
were, it compels the colleges to add to 
their offerings without any definite evi- 
dence that such additions to their offer- 
ings are necessary or not. I submit, 
therefore, to the members of this Asso- 
ciation that it is unwise for us to add 
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such further confusion to the already ex- 
isting confusion. 

Let us by all means give this admir- 
able committee at least another year in 
which to go over this matter, and then 
come before us with a report that will 
be definite in its direction to the officers 
who are charged with the administration 
of the actions of this body. 


PRESIDENT GAGE: Are there 
other remarks? You understand that 
the original motion is before you for 
consideration. That motion is that the 
report of the committee be received and 
adopted. The other motion is that con- 
sideration of this motion be postponed 
for one year, and you are going to be 
asked to vote on the postponement. 


MR. L. W. SMITH: Mr. President, 
this matter of course, was first up before 
the committee. The committee made its 
report to the Commission. The Com- 
mission studied it. It has been studying 
it for two years. It presented the sup- 
plementary report yesterday, and the 
original report and the supplementary 
report prepared by the chairman of the 
committee were considered by the Com- 
mission and adopted. 

I think we, all of us, agree that there 
is no finality in the report of the com- 
mittee. I doubt if the committee itself 
would consider that there was any final- 
ity in it. The function of the paper read 
by the committee this morning was to 
give due weight to all of the opinion that 
could be brought to bear, and the chair- 
man submitted opinions for and against 
various items of the original report and 
for and against the report as a whole. 
If this report has any significance at all, 
it gets it from the weight of the material 
that is in the report and from the weight 
of opinion that is given in the last part 
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of it. That is the only authority it can 
possibly have. 

I may say that the Commission voted 
to approve. It was a divided vote, but 
they voted to approve by a considerable 
majority. I think the Commission took 
that action because it is not possible for 
us to take counsel of perfection but go 
as far as we can under the circum- 
stances. I think I represent the feeling 
of the Commission on that, and I just 
wanted to say this word in favor of the 
report. 

PRESIDENT GAGE: 
other remarks? 

MR. J. E. ARMSTRONG (Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago, Ill.): It 
seems to me that the committee has re- 
ported on what they were expected to 
report upon. They were given instruc- 
tions a year ago. 

Now no report binds us forever. It 
seems to me it would be discourteous to 
the committee, after they have done a 
year’s work or more upon the subject 
that they were directed to report upon, 
to now refuse to accept the report and 
say that a mistake was made a year ago 
in the instructions that were given to the 
committee. We can’t correct that now, 
but if there is any desire for further 
study, that can be made in the coming 
year, and there is nothing that we can 
not change at some other time. So I am 
in favor of the report. 

SISTER MARY MALLOY (College 
of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota) : 
The conditions as they are now existing 
are guaged largely by the state depart- 
ments. It seems to me that if the As- 
sociation goes on record as postponing 
further study of this problem, it might 
be well to ask the committee to summar- 
ize all the various certificate require- 
ments obtaining in the states of the 
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North Central territory and set that side 
by side with the conditions as they are 
found in the colleges now and compare 
them. If we can persuade the Depart- 
ments of Education to co-operate with 
us, we might arrive at some sort of order 
in this confusion that all of us face who 
are training students to go out and teach 
in the high schools. 

I would recommend that an additional 
committee be appointed to study care- 
fully the requirements for the profes- 
sional certificates in the states in the 
North Central territory and tabulate 
them and summarize them and then meet 
with a representative of the State De- 
partment and see if we can not all come 
together to help the student. 

This is by no means a criticism of this 
report. I think the work done by the 
committee is admirable. : 

MR. STORMS: It seems to me that 
before voting the motion ought to be 
clear. The charge has been brought that 
the Commission has not been scientific 
in its method of approach on this sub- 
ject. That is a question, of course, upon 
which we may differ. If it is not scien- 
tific to make a survey of practices and 
ideas and ideals, why then it isn’t scien- 
tific. 

Now if a motion is passed which either 
directly or impliedly asks this Commis- 
sion to go on with its work, they ought 
to know whether we wish them to go on 
in the way in which they have been go- 
ing or whether we repudiate them and 
their method and ask them to change 
their method of approach to something 
that may be characterized as scientific, 
but which perhaps would be less so if 
it were more dogmatic in its method of 
approach. I wonder if that can’t be 
clear. 

If we postpone this, does it mean 
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simply holding it up for a year, or does 
it mean that we ask the Commission to 
go on with their inquiries as they have 
done and lay the information before us 
perhaps in more complete detail? 

PROFESSOR H. A. HOLLISTER 
(University of Illinois): It has ap- 
peared to me all the time that it is a very 
strange procedure to refuse in any way 
to receive a report from a committee, 
especially a report which represents a 
preliminary study of a very difficult 
problem. It is true that in that report 
in the final recommendations, certain 
suggestions were made which may or 
may not cause a difference of opinion, 
but as far as the work of the committee 
is concerned, it looks to me as though it 
were really a thoroughly scientific pro- 
cedure. They found themselves in a pe- 
culiar situation, very much like that, I 
suppose, which the colored preacher had 
in mind when he called on one of his 
members to discuss the status quo. 
Brother Rastus asked what the pastor 
meant by status quo. The pastor said, 
“Status quo, Brother Rastus, are the 
Latin for the mess we finds ourselves 
in.” 

Now we are in a status quo in regard 
to this whole problem, and it seems to 
me to disregard this preliminary. work 
that has caused so much investigation 
on the part of the committee would be 
at the very least a discourtesy that this 
organization could not very well engage 
in. I am, therefore, in favor of the or- 
iginal motion. 

PRESIDENT GAGE: I am going to 
venture to give this suggestion; it is a 
venturesome suggestion from the chair. 
I am going to ask publicly if you, Mr. 
Smith, the Chairman of the Commission 
on Unit Courses and Curricula, would 
be willing to confer with Dr. Judd, and 
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if Dr. Judd would be willing to confer 
with you and come before us after Dr. 
Angell is through speaking with a mo- 
tion that you will jointly present and 
which we can pass. 

MR. L. W. SMITH: Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to say that I would be glad 
to do that so far as I am concerned, and 
I would like to supplement it with a 
statement. 

So far as the report is concerned in its 
present condition it seems to me that it 
ought to be considered entirely on its 
merits, and it was the opinion of the 
Commission that it ought to go through 
on its merits. 

One or two of the speakers, in whose 
opinion I concur, have said that it would 
be a discourtesy to the Commission if 
this report were turned down. As I 
conceive it, reports that come before this 
body come before this body in order to 
secure their constructive thought and 
criticism, and_if this report ought not to 
be adopted, it ought not to be adopted, 
and matters of courtesy or amount. of 
work that has been done by the commit- 
tee ought not to enter in. In other 
words, this report, as any other report, 
ought to be adopted entirely on its mer- 
its, and it is on that ground, it seems 
to me, that it ought to be considered by 
you. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad for this 
opportunity to make that statement after 
saying “Yes” to your proposal. 

DR. JUDD: Iam perfectly willing to 
do anything that you think is wise in the 
matter. I certainly didn’t want to block- 
ade the reception of this report, but we 
were asked not only to receive it but to 
adopt it, and the adoption of the report 
carried with it the acceptance of the 
findings of the committee. 

I beg leave to state before the group 
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that there is no disposition to be dis- 
courteous to the committee. This is an 
objective affair. Here is a body of ma- 
terial that lies before us and I am en- 
tirely willing to see it accepted, if it is 
the kind of objective material that this 
group wants. So far as receiving it is 
concerned, I did everything I could in 
the substitute motion to get it received, 
printed, circulated and talked about. — 
You see the most of us haven’t had an 
opportunity to talk about it before. We 
have been busy with other Commission 
meetings and we couldn’t go to the meet- 
ing of the Commission. Last year we 
were told it was a tentative report to be 
considered for a year. { 

So far as receiving it is concerned, I 
haven’t any disposition whatsoever to 
stand in the way of receiving it. The 
thing that I object to is the adoption of 
the report. It is for that purpose that 
I am trying to get the thing put where it 
can be received and talked about and dis- 
cussed in the course of the year rather 
than at this time crystallized into some- 
thing that obviously half of us are in 
doubt about. 

DEAN CHADSEY: I do not wish 
to make any further appeals of any sort, 
but I do think that we are using some 
words inadvisedly. I had not assumed 
until the last few minutes that we were 
adopting the report. This is the way the 
Commission presented the whole subject 
to the Association: “The committee rec- 
ommends that the North Central. Asso- 
ciation put itself on record as approving 
the general spirit of the report.” Ap- 
parently that is construed by some to 
mean adopting the report. I-don’t see 
that it does. We haven’t adopted the 
principles. We approve the general 
spirit of the report, and we recommend 
that the higher institutions consider it. 
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Now apparently we are discussing this 
question as if the North Central Asso- 
ciation was adopting the report and 
thereby committing itself to the specific 
things found here which it was not as- 
sumed at any time the Association would 
do, or perhaps could do, in a mass meet- 
ing of this sort. 

PRESIDENT GAGE: The question 
is on the postponement of the considera- 
tion of this report and the adoption of 
the recommendations for one year. All 
in favor signify by saying “aye”; op- 
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posed “no.” The “noes” have it; they 
are louder, anyway, I am sure of that. 

I want to ask again if you are willing 
to have such a conference as I suggested 
and have a suggestion brought in to us at 
the conclusion of today’s program. 

(This was opposed). 

Your recommendations are that we 
approve the spirit of the report and that 
the colleges be asked to consider the 
principles of the report. All in favor of 
that motion signify by saying “aye;” op-. 
posed. The motion is carried. 


Payment of Fees 


The Association at the time of its 
last meeting voted that the fee for 
membership m the Association be 


changed as follows: 


That the fee from 


higher institutions be increased from ten 
dollars to twenty-five dollars and the fee 


from secondary schools be increased 
from two dollars to five dollars; that the 
inspection fee from higher institutions 
be raised from twenty-five dollars to 


fifty dollars. 


The annual fees are now 


due and should be sent to Treasurer W. 
I. Early, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
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Selection for Higher Education in a Democracy’ 


By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, 


PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY, NEw Haven, CONNECTICUT 


My paper is called “Selection for 
Higher Education in a Democracy,” and 
you will recall, I am sure, the distinction 
in “Alice” between what a thing is and 
what the name of it is and what it is 
called. You must decide for yourself 
what it is and whether it shall have a 
name. 

Apart from the oratorical excesses of 
the Fourth of July, and other similar pa- 
triotic occasions, it is probably true that 
the virtues of unmitigated democracy 
are at present under more vigorous, crit- 
ical scrutiny than at any time since the 
Civil War. Signor Mussolini is not the 
only, although perhaps the least cautious, 
of the unfriendly critics of nineteenth 
century democratic ideals. Some per- 
sons think we have too much interfer- 
ence in so-called personal liberty; others 
think that we have not enough, and both 
parties find fault with our government 
for the conditions to which they object. 
Few believe that the greatest good of 
the greatest number is being actually se- 
cured or even generally aimed at. The 
selfish interests and beliefs of blocs and 
factions are everywhere seen obtruding 
themselves into our political and social 
life at the expense of the welfare of the 
community as a whole. That any other 
form of government would necessarily 
do better is rarely urged, but it must be 
frankly confessed that the respect for 
law and for law-making bodies, the re- 


*An address delivered by President Angell 
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spect for courts and their procedures, 
which are absolutely indispensable ele- 
ments in a stable and successful democ- 
racy, have been in recent years seriously 
impaired, and in so far forth confidence 
in our form of democracy has been 
shaken. 

When one has made all necessary al- 
lowances for the shortcomings of our 
democratic political organization, there 
is still to be accounted to its enduring 
credit the most extraordinary system of 
public education which has ever been un- 
dertaken on so large a scale, and while 
this system owes not a little to the belief 
that a modern democracy can not toler- 
ate the general existence of illiteracy, a 
conviction which has been translated 
into compulsory education laws from one 
end of the land to the other, it is chiefly 
the outcome of a deep-rooted conviction 
that true democracy must afford as 
nearly as possible equal opportunity to 
all its children and that free public edu- 
cation is the most important, as it is the 
most tangible, form in which such ap- 
proximate equality of opportunity can 
be put within their reach. Both senti- 
ment and political interest, accordingly, 
combine to justify the widest. offerings 
of education to the young of each gen- 
eration. 

With some regret, but inevitably in 
view of the exigencies of your time and 
patience, I refrain from discussing the 
educational aspects of the church and 
the theater and the effects of those extra- 
ordinary forms of public education 
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springing from the movies and the radio, 
to say nothing of the more sinister influ- 
ences of the yellow press, the porno- 
graphic periodical and the gum-chewers’ 
illustrated tabloids for whose importa- 
tion into America Chicago capital and 
initiative enjoys so unenviable a pres- 
tige. I merely pause to stress the fa- 
miliar fact that the school is only one 
among a great variety of educational 
agencies not a few of which menace di- 
rectly the highest values which the 
schools are maintained to foster. 

Philosophers and social scientists alike 
have been generally agreed that in the 
last analysis the success or failure of 
democracy as contrasted -with other 
forms of government will hinge upon the 
capacity displayed in choosing leaders. 
If any system can be devised whereby 
democracy can be induced to choose 
those of greatest wisdom and largest 
ability to assume responsible conduct of 
its affairs, then there is no reason why 
it should not prove the happiest and the 
most enduring form of government. But 
if, as has often occurred, it insists upon 
clothing with authority men of mediocre 
intellectual ability and easy moral sense, 
it may at any time go to pieces and be 
replaced by some political form which 
evinces a keener and more intelligent ap- 
preciation of the values for the commu- 
nity of expert and honest service. While 
I should not want to dwell upon this un- 
duly, I think it is only fair to our estimate 
of our own national accomplishment to 
recognize that the great sister democracy 
across the sea, which we call the Mother 
Country, has succeeded in this matter of 
bringing into public office men of out- 
standing ability, men who are in every 
sense the leaders of that community, to 
a degree to which we as yet cannot lay 
claim. 
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If it be indeed true, as I believe to be 
the case, that one of the great outstand- 
ing achievements of our democracy has 
been its system of free public schools 
and universities, it must with equal 
frankness be admitted that the educa- 
tional procedure of the country still 
leaves much to be desired. It is, for 
example, perfectly obvious that up to 
the point at which the compulsory edu- 
cation requirements cease to operate, 
there must be a very plastic and gen- 
erous interpretation of scholastic re- 
quirements. In part, as a consequence 
of these laws, the schools inevitably 
carry a rather heavy burden of children 
who, because they are dull or uninter- 
ested, or for whatever other reasons, ac- 
complish the legal requirements very 
slowly and imperfectly, or not at all, 
prior to the expiration of the age limit 
set. The drag thus imposed on the pub- 
lic education system, taken in addition to 
other burdens it has to carry, is often 
very heavy; but when one passes these 
limits, and especially when one comes to 
the regions of higher education, properly 
so-called, one may fairly inquire whether 
it would not be in the interest of democ- 
racy itself that the severity of the stand- 
ards should be appreciably increased, 
that selective principles should be more 
vigorously introduced, and that competi- 
tive procedure should gain larger recog- 
nition. Certainly it is to higher educa- 
tion in all its branches that we have to 
look for our real leaders in law, in med- 
icine, in theology, in engineering, in- 
creasingly in industry and commerce, 
and in all the larger social and political 
issues which in these highly complex 
times can only be dealt with successfully 
by trained minds of great natural power 
and a fixed bias toward diligence and a 
conscientious discharge of duty. 
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If one is thinking of the matter 
purely from the point of view of the in- 
dividual, much may, of course, be urged 
in favor of lenient standards in the field 
of higher education, on the ground that 
development of a measurable degree of 
richness in intellectual life is itself emi- 
nently worth while, a source of substan- 
tial satisfaction in later years, and at 
worst a harmless luxury for those who 
can afford it. This line of consideration 
has indeed some force as it applies to the 
more familiar collegiate constituency, 
but if the problem be thought of more 
narrowly in terms of ultimate social wel- 
fare, one may well question whether for 
certain strategic institutions at least, if 
not for all, severer competitive selection, 
such as has already been referred to, 
may not be far more important. We 
shall, of course, be told that we have al- 
ready a reasonably effective selective 
procedure. It will be pointed out that 
our colleges either protect themselves 
by entrance examinations, or by certifi- 
cates from competent schools, or by 
other devices, against the invasion of the 
unfit; and similarly we shall be told that 
our professional schools set up certain 
requirements which perhaps stress the 
quantity, rather than the quality, of the 
training demanded of those who propose 
to enjoy their advantages. On the other 
hand, only the incorrigible optimist, pro- 
viding he were in the least familiar with 
current conditions, could fail to acknowl- 
edge the many undesirable features of 
our present situation. 

It has been said that we are suffering 
from two great difficulties in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning which are in a 
sense part and parcel of a common diffi- 
culty, but which are, nevertheless, distin- 
guishable. The first has to do with the 
disintegration of the teaching staffs of 
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our educational institutions by the war — 
and with the extraordinary increase in 
student attendance. We have been 
wholly unable to supply anything like the 
necessary number of trained and exper- 
ienced teachers to deal with our classes. 
The result has been that we have either 
permitted our older men to lecture to 
huge masses of students, later broken up 
into somewhat smaller groups for so- 
called quiz exercises, or we have turned 
over to callow and utterly inexperienced 
teachers far too large a proportion of 
our charges, with consequences which 
even the wayfaring man may observe. ~ 

Apropos of this, a story came over my 
desk only a week or two ago which 
seemed to me to illustrate very graph- 
ically what the real situation is. The 
president of an institution well known in 
this gathering applied to the dean of a 
graduate school, also not unknown in 
this assemblage, and he said to him, 
“How many students are likely to take 
the doctor’s degree in English in your 
institution in the coming June?” 

“Well,” said the dean, “probably three 
or four.” 

“T will take them all,” said the presi- 
dent. 

The dean said, “Wouldn’t you like to 
see them and talk with them?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the president, “why 
waste their time and mine? I have got 
to have them; send them along.” 

The dean inquired, “What do you 
want to pay them?” ; 

“Anything they have to have. I'll take 
the bunch,”—on the hoof, as it were, f. 
o. b. ey 

In the second place it is alleged that 
the tremendous increase in the student 
population of our colleges has been ac- 
companied by a change in the character 
and purposes of that group, sufficiently 
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wide-spread to affect the whole tone of 
higher education. 

It has probably always been true in 
modern times that a certain proportion 
of our American college students have 
gone to the colleges and universities be- 
cause they believed the college degree to 
be an economic asset of consequence, or 
because they craved the social excitement 
and the social prestige supposedly attach- 
ing to such an experience. Not a few 
have been entirely cold-blooded and cyn- 
ical in their belief that the college life 
would open up social contacts which 
could later on be exploited for financial 
or social gain. Now none of these mo- 
tives (and many other similar ones are 
operative) can, as such, be perhaps en- 
tirely condemned, and certain of them 
are perfectly natural, and morally justi- 
fiable. Nevertheless, in the measure to 
which the tone of a student body is set 
by young persons cherishing motives of 
this kind, one must recognize frankly 
that certain types of spiritual and intel- 
lectual values which the college has 
sought to cultivate will almost inevitably 
be sacrificed and that the standards 
which can be maintained will be ma- 
terially effected thereby. It is mere 
fustian under such conditions to talk of 
the advantages of liberal education, the 
pervasive influence of cultural ideas and 
aims, the beneficent effects of the class- 
ics, or to fall back on any of the other 
verbal opiates with which we often try 
to dull our ruffled educational con- 
sciences. If, and so long as, the control- 
ling purposes of any large part of our 
student body are devoid of outlook upon 
the real significance of the world of 
thought and ideas, of literature and art, 
we shall at best achieve a rather cheap 
and shabby education. “But,” some one 
says, “their ideals can be changed, and 
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it is the job of higher education to change 
them.” So be it, but it will not be ac- 
complished without prayer and fasting, 
and certainly not without producing 
some shock in parental circles which are 
often much more worldly minded than 
those in which the children move. 

Theoretically one may set any objec- 
tive standard one chooses to determine 
fitness for entrance to a college or for 
exit from it, either with or without a 
degree. But in actual fact, the criteria 
in both cases are in large degree deter- 
mined by the kind of human material 
with which one has to deal, and without 
committing one’s self to a doctrine of 
cynical despair, one who has had ex- 
tended experience with academic life 
must acknowledge that the really vital 
standards are those which an apprecia- 
ble majority of the students can be in- 
duced or compelled to accept, and these 
standards will in turn be critically af- 
fected by the social background from 
which these students come and the prev- 
alent motives which have brought them 
into the institution. 

Possibly the most serious criticism 
which can be urged against the existing 
standards of selection is that they are 
unduly compromised by economic con- 
siderations. Certainly a very large part 
of the increase in college student attend- 
ance which has occurred since the war is 
derived from social groups which in days 
of less general financial prosperity would 
rarely have thought of sending their chil- 
dren to college. The brilliant boy or 
girl, it will be said, can now, as always, 
if sufficiently desirous of so doing, se- 
cure a college education even in the face 
of grinding poverty; and thank God this 
is measurably true, but it is only partly 
true, for it presumes robust health and 
freedom from domestic obligations 
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which often fatally interfere, and in any 
event it does not alter the fact that eco- 
nomic circumstances play a decisive part 
in the marked increase of the college 
population in recent years. 

Assuming for the moment that some 
introduction of more severe criteria for 
part at least of the candidates for higher 
education were desirable and practicable, 
and especially that they could be made 
to include the more strictly competitive 
element, we might hope at no remote 
date for one or two significant conse- 
quences. The flood of young people 
pouring into our colleges and universi- 
ties would perhaps be _ temporarily 
checked and an opportunity afforded for 
the more effective recruitment of college 
and university teachers; or at least the 
young people who appear might be ap- 
preciably better trained and show them- 
selves keener to exploit the intellectual 
opportunities for which higher education 
is ostensibly established. 

If the conception of competition be 
found offensive either on social or edu- 
cational grounds, it may be recalled that 
there are many phases of our national 
_ life in which these elements figure in an 
important and wholesome manner. For 
example, in the choice of a foreman, a 
department head, or a chief of an indus- 
trial or commercial concern, the com- 
petitive element is fairly sure to play an 
important if not a decisive part. In- 
evitably favoritism and poor judgment 
figure in such choices, but the economic 
interests involved put a heavy premium 
upon finding the man who is actually 
best fitted for the job. Civil service, im- 
perfect as it is, at least aims at a similar 
competitive selection of the best 
equipped. Even in the open political 
field there is a certain survival by com- 
petition, which sometimes gives us very 
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able officials; at other times we are 
obliged to admit that the result is humil- 
jating. 

If the public schools, backed by com- 
pulsory education laws, are supposed to 
protect us against the ills of illiteracy, 
the colleges, universities and profes- 
sional schools are, as we have already ob- 
served, justly expected to give us our 
leaders in all affairs of large intellectual 
and social consequence and to protect us 
against hopeless mediocrity in this group. 
To enable these institutions, not a few of 
which are apparently embarrassed by 
current conditions, to achieve something 
approaching their maximal service to 
their able students, more effective selec- 
tive devices are certainly essential, and 
these may be employed in at least two 
general ways. 

There. are all sorts of detailed forms 
of procedure by which in the first place 
there may be a more drastic sifting of 
the applicants for admission. I need not 
pause to detail such possible changes in 
procedure, certain of which might in- 
volve the mere extension of present 
practices. They might affect the frac- 
tion of the lower school class from 
which entrance to the higher institution 
was permitted. They might look toward 
a stiffening of the actual credentials re- 
quired, quantitatively, qualitatively, or 
both. They might involve competitive 
examinations covering various kinds of 
essential qualifications. There are doz- 
ens of things that could be done if the 
community and the institutions were per- 
suaded that such a course were desirable. 
It would be horribly unpopular over 
large areas from which college and uni- 
versity students are now drawn, but it is 
possible that it might be immensely stim- 
ulating to the intellectual and educa- 
tional standards of the country. 
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The other possibility, already long 
practiced in Britain and in various forms 
now creeping into the United States, is 
the segregating of the very able students 
for special preferential treatment. The 
principle involved sets a minimum en- 
trance requirement which is met without 
any great difficulty by considerable num- 
bers of applicants. It then differentiates 
between those who on the one hand have 
real ability and some serious intellectual 
purposes and those who are on the other 
hand suffering from inferior ability or 
from lack of scholarly taste and ambi- 
tion, or both. It devotes great care and 
gives its best opportunities to the former 
group. It more or less forgets the sec- 
ond group. 

Another possible method of dealing 
with the problem, a modification of that 
just mentioned, would involve the set- 
ting up of what would in effect be a 
special organization inside the walls of 
the larger institution, whether college or 
university. Into this special organiza- 
tion, whatever it might be called, would 
be drafted the ablest of the students pre- 

_ senting themselves to the institution, and 
there they would be given highly individ- 
ualistic treatment, though by no means 
necessarily of the hothouse or spoon-fed 
variety, a treatment designed to offer 
them the most substantial and thorough- 
going education that can be provided. 
Needless to say, such opportunities 
would permit them to move as rapidly 
as their abilities justfied, and to pursue 
their studies as long and as far as might 
be deemed expedient. Incidentally, they 
might be given the advantages of occa- 
sional residential contact with the ablest 
scholars in this institution, thus intro- 
ducing once again into American educa- 
tion that element of informal, social con- 
tact with men of distinction whose loss 
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has been so serious for many of the finer 
values of the intellectual and social kind. 

Now I imagine that it would hardly be 
disputed that by and large our Ameri- 
can procedure has been very different 
from any of the methods just mentioned. 
Consciously or unconsciously we have 
said to ourselves, “Here is this great 
group of young people that we have ad- 
mitted to this institution. It is our duty 
to try and do the best we can for all of 
them ;” and as a result, we have tried to 
put them all through much the same mill 
at practically the same pace, judging 
them by substantially the same stand- 
ards, with the inevitable consequence 
that the pace has been set at a comfort- 
able jog trot with which the average 
student, without too serious effort, can 
keep up. The poorest student is often 
so much out of breath that occasionally 
he has fallen by the wayside, while the 
ablest student has at times almost died 
of ennui while waiting for the proces- 
sion to catch up and in despair has be- 
taken himself to all kinds of so-called 
extra-curricular activity, literary, ath- 
letic, dramatic, or social, in which to in- 
vest his teeming and unexpended energy. 
Not that the extra-curricular enterprises, 
let me say, are shunned by the mediocre 
and the intellectually indigent; but for 
the latter, participation represents a 
paramount interest rather than the mere 
use of free time; all of which, of course, 
is perfectly familiar. 

On this level the question is whether 
for a democracy like ours it is wiser to 
expend all, or the larger part, of our in- 
stitutional energies slowly lifting the 
great average up, or whether we should 
more wisely center our activities more 
generously on the unusual, the gifted in- 
dividual, the man who can in all prob- 
ability make the most certain and the 
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most valuable contribution. If not all 
institutions can do this, is it wise that a 
considerable group of selected institu- 
tions should undertake it? 

It will be said that the gifted man is 
precisely the individual who least needs 
special help or special privilege, that he 
more than any other is able to fend for 
himself, and there is truth in this con- 
tention. But there are limits to the ex- 
tent to which he is, or can be made, in- 
dependent of his intellectual environ- 
ment; and if he be persistently sur- 
rounded by mediocrity and subjected 
only to standards which for him are 
flimsy and trifling, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the fabric of his mind will 
be enriched and strengthened by aca- 
demic training as it is only fair to him 
and desirable for society that it should 
be. 

In other words, the effort to afford 
unusual opportunities for the able and 
gifted student is simply another way of 
avoiding the intellectual disintegration, 
which is an invariable by-product of un- 
duly fostering the interests of the medi- 
ocre. It must be frankly admitted that 
no one is in a position at present to say 
just how many college graduates a demo- 
cratic social order like ours can properly 
assimilate per annum. The misgivings 
of those who believe that we now have 
far too many may be justified, but on the 
other hand they may not. The one thing 
which seems to stand out with any very 
great clearness is that we have been re- 
ceiving students into our institutions of 
higher learning much more rapidly than 
we could find, or pay for, competent 
teachers to take care of them. 

As a mere program of social philos- 
ophy for a democracy, it might perhaps 
be agreed that higher education ought to 
be the privilege of those peculiarly fitted 
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to profit by it and to give back to society 
in the form of first class service, the ben- 
efits of the training received. Certainly 
this part of the educational process is 
the most expensive, and in many ways 
the most difficult, and to waste it on the 
unfit or the unwilling is a peculiarly 
gratuitous blunder. That it is now 
wasted to a considerable degree is sug- 
gested in part by the mortality statistics 
of our stronger institutions, ambiguous 
as such statistics inevitably are. Fur- 
thermore, there is a very considerable 
agreement among college and university 
teachers that our present standards are 
too often soft and our average output 
too often intellectually flabby. 

We have heard much in recent years 
of the obligation of the community to 
seek out and deal sympathetically with 
the subnormal child, and no doubt this 
principle is as sound socially and eco- 
nomically as it is sentimentally and mor- 
ally. Just at present the cult of the 
highly endowed child is enjoying favor, 
and for it, too, there is much to be said. 
Indeed, it is this same problem as it pre- 
sents itself when we reach the latter 
years of adolescence to which I am di- 
recting your attention. No such change 
as I have in mind could or should come 
about suddenly. It must be brought to 
pass gradually and at present the ques- 
tion is perhaps one of the direction in 
which we propose to face, rather than 
one of immediate, practical measures of 
a critical kind. But I fearlessly predict 
that unless we manage to infuse into our 
institutions of higher learning appre- 
ciably more rigorous standards of 
achievement and far richer opportunities 
and far more compelling inducements 
for the student of outstanding capacity, 
we shall fall lamentably short of serving 
our country as she deserves, and of of- 
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fering to our abler students the oppor- 
tunities which they thoroughly merit. 

A few final summarizing statements 
bearing on our topic may be set down 
as approaching the axiomatic. 

In the first place, a democracy, no 
more and no less than any other form 
of government, will fall short of its pos- 
sibilities and may indeed encounter ship- 
wreck, if it does not succeed in putting 
a fair share of its ablest citizens into 
positions of leadership. 

In the second place, under our form 
of civilization, with its unprecedented 
stress upon highly developed techniques 
of one kind and another, real leadership 
must devolve largely upon the best edu- 
cated men. 

Third, to be sure of securing the best 
educated, there must be methods for se- 
curing the best to educate. 

Fourth, to bring the ablest to the front, 
there must be competitive selection so 
set up that those elements in a man’s 
qualifications, that are really pertinent to 
the duties to be fulfilled, or the privi- 
leges to be enjoyed, are assigned decisive 
weight in the selection. 

Fifth, unless democracies can set up 
procedures of this general character, 
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they will presumably go down before 
other governmental forms which do, or 
will, produce such results. 

Sixth, the institutions of higher learn- 
ing will increasingly supply the real lead- 
ers. It is already true in the original 
so-called learned professions and it is 
rapidly becoming true in engineering and 
the more responsible positions in com- 
merce and industry. 

Seventh, there is now a certain meas- 
ure of selection in pitching upon those 
who are to be given entrance to these 
institutions, but it is often very imper- 
fect and in many ways superficial. We 
are always more moved by the fate of 
the individual than by that of the insti- 
tution or of the social group, and if 
those who now complain of excessive 
numbers and inferior qualities in the 
student bodies are serious in their pro- 
tests, there is no insuperable obstacle to 
their relief by the more intelligent selec- 
tion of the fittest. 

When such selection is more effec- 
tively achieved, it will be possible to es- 
tablish controlling ideals within our col- 
leges and universities which will call out 
all that is finest in the latent capacities 
of our young people. 


Next Annual Meeting 
The next annual meeting of the As- 


sociation will be held in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, March 17, 18, and 19, 


1927. 
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A Good Word for the College’ 


Criticism Without Injury 
Praise Without Flattery 


By H. M. GAGE 


PRESIDENT OF CoE CoLLEGE, CEDAR Rapips, lowa 


When I was elected president I am 
sure that none of you realized that one 
of the inherent faults of our organization 
would thus be made evident. I refer to 
the necessity of listening to your presi- 
dent. I disclaim all responsibility and 
lay it at the threshold of organization. 

This subject is obvious enough. Ob- 
viously, too, it is suggested by the fact 
that a year ago your president, Mr. E. 
L. Miller, spoke a good word for the 
high school. The North Central Asso- 
ciation was founded for the purpose of 
creating better and closer relations be- 
tween high schools and colleges. So 
when I have done speaking it may be 
said that the contracting parties having 
been well recommended by themselves 
the union is happily consummated. 
When a minister officiating at a wedding 
said with an interrogative emphasis, “If 
any one here present knows just cause 
why this man and woman should not be 
united in marriage, let him now speak or 
forever hold his peace,” the bridegroom 
answered, “I will.” 

Before speaking a good word for the 
college, before beginning to hold my 
peace about her unfitness for intimate 
relations with such perfection as Mr. 
Miller proclaimed the high school to be, 


*An address delivered by President Gage on 
the occasion of the annual banquet of the 
North Central Association, March 19, 1926. 
Mr. Gage was the retiring president of the 
Association. 


I want to say a good word for the North 
Central which is the minister officiating 
to consummate the union. There are 
those who say that the minister has 
never been ordained and is not qualified 
to act. This charge is true. The union 
is, therefore, morganatic or irregular. 
Also, it is, therefore, one of convenience 
—utmost convenience. A year ago a 
man of power in state politics told me 
that the school board in his town would 
run its own affairs and that he would 
introduce in the next legislature a bill 
prohibiting the North Central from 
functioning in his state. In that circum- 
stance our marriage of convenience for 
convenience would be very convenient. 
The law cannot well regulate a voluntary 
association. However, the character of 
the work done by the North Central is in 
part recognized by the courts. Last 
spring I was summoned as an expert 
witness to the U. S. District Court. The 
Court wanted to determine for record 
the standards of the North Central and 
especially to determine that their applica- 
tion by high schools and colleges is vol- 
untary. ; 
Nevertheless, the North Central asia 
standardizing agency has authority. The 
sanction of its authority is occasionally 
a matter of importance. Years ago a 
Calvinist was expounding the minutiae 
of predestinarianism. A Jacksonian 
democrat, commenting on the sermon, 
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said, “It may be that God orders the de- 
tails of our lives, but I.am here to tell 
you that when they find it out the people 
won’t stand for it.” The democrat was 
right. But God is not thereby deprived 
of power. One recalls the agonized cry 
of Guinevere when she beheld King 
Arthur, her better self, depart ghostlike 
to his doom. 
“Ah my God, 
What might I not have made of 
Thy fair world 
Had I but loved Thy highest crea- 
ture here. 
Pee kunci ok 
We needs must love the highest 
when we see it.” 
The North Central itself is powerless to 
impose its standards. The people will 
not stand for it. The Association may, 
however, rely on the inescapable author- 
ity of the love of excellence. 

In the long run this is true. It ought, 
nevertheless, to be borne in mind that the 
North Central as an organization is im- 
mediately powerful. A young instructor 
in physics was serving in France in the 
Sound Range-Finding service. In a hell- 
hole under fire he and his companions 
fell to asking, What kind of a Being is 
God? One said Lincoln was right when 
he refused to pray for God to be on his 
side and was anxious only to be on God’s 
side. The instructor said, “Lincoln was 
wrong. We are in this war to win, and 
we are going to win. I hope God is on 
our side. If heis not, so much the worse 
for God.” One may always hope when 
he sees a great and powerful organiza- 
tion in action that its triumph may not 
diminish or delay the ultimate triumph 
of eternal goodness and justice. Now 
when I think of that problem I always 
say that the integrity and ability of those 
who set up and: administer North Central 
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standards are its guarantee of goodness 
and justice. They are, too, its chief 
sanction of authority and the evidence 
that right is on the side of the Associa- 
tion. 

In my town is a retail furniture dealer 
who advertises far and wide that he has 
a heart. He tries in this way to tell us 
that he will not impose on us. So he gets 
good will. The North Central has a 
heart. That is a good word for us. 
Folks who face our standards sometimes 
find it difficult to believe this. Some 
years ago when I came home from the 
college my children were holding a field 
meet. The immediate event was the high 
jump. One end of a rope was tied to 
a tree. Avery held the other end. Mary 
was running and jumping like a young 
deer. Avery, being a boy, began to strut 
about saying, “Girls cannot jump, can 
they Daddy? Hold the rope. Watch me 
jump. Raise it higher. Higher yet.” 
The rope was now chin high. Impossible 
for him. Just as he started his jump 
I let the rope down to the level of his 
knees. Even so he caught his toe and 
fell heavily on his nose. Lying on the 
ground, bleeding, eyes. flashing fires of 
anger and resentment he hurled defiance 
and charges of perfidy at me. “Say dad, 
you jerked that rope too damn high.” 
It took some patient persuasion to con- 
vince him that I had not raised the stand- 
ard, had in fact lowered it a bit especial- 
ly for him, that his daddy had a heart. 
I have seen similar situations in our as- 
sociation. Without details of application 
enough has been said to illustrate the 
good word I have spoken for our stand- 
ards and those who administer them. 

The heart of the North Central is 
friendly. It is hospitable. Standards 
and standardizers are-a_ scarecrow. 
Those who think they are a vulture, 
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may find joy, consolation and a true or- 
nithology in the following parable. Once 
I said to a scarecrow, “You must be 
tired of standing in this lonely field.” 
He replied, “The joy of scaring is a deep 
and durable joy. I never tire of it.” 
Taking his reply to heart and meditating 
seriously on it, I said to the scarecrow, 
“You speak truth. I, too, have known 
that joy in the North Central.” Said 
he, “May be so. Only those whose heads 
are stuffed with straw can truly know 
it.” Then I left him not knowing 
whether he had complimented or belit- 
tled me. A year passed. The scare- 
crow and the crows became philosophers. 
And when I came that way again I saw 
two crows building a nest under his hat. 
Moral: I have in my time seen many 
crows frightened away. And I have 
seen them return to build nests under 
the Association’s hospitable hat. 

The North Central is democratic. 
Whatever means of grace it may have 
are free and efficacious for all believers. 
They are unregenerate slanderers who 
say that our hymn officially adopted, fre- 
quently and fervently sung is 

“We are the sweet selected few, 

May all the rest be damned, 
There’s room enough in hell for you, 
We'll not have heaven crammed.” 

Now a good word for our point of 
view. A southern mountaineer sat in 
the dog-run between the two one-room 
buildings which constituted their home. 
They sat facing in exactly opposite di- 
rections. All was silent. Then there 
came a faint regularly recurrent chug- 
ging noise. “What’s that,” said the old 
man. The noise came nearer and was 
clearer. Then it became fainter. Then 
it disappeared. Again there was silence. 
The old woman then answered the old 
man’s question. “Why I guess that was 
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Eliza’s funeral. And I guess the noises 
was automobiles. I guess they was.” 
“Ain’t it too bad,” said the old man. 
“What’s too bad?” said the old woman. 
“Eliza dyin’?” “No,” said the old man, 
“too bad, settin’ and facin’ the wrong 
way.” The North Central faces its 
standards. It wants everyone to face 
that way. Nothing interesting and im- 
portant ever happens when folks face in 
the wrong direction. Our first duty then 
is to develop a perfectly accurate sense 
of direction, a knowledge of present po- 
sition and of goals to be achieved. Our 
second duty is that of helpful leadership. 
This phase of our work is now receiving 
a new emphasis. 

Two significant resolutions were today 
introduced and passed by the Associa- 
tion. First, on recommendation of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions the 
Association has declared its willingness 
to look beyond the much interpreted and 
elongated financial standard (Number 
12), beyond all formal conformities and 
non-conformities to recognize, approve 
and encourage the realities of - spirit, 
purpose, and achievement in higher edu- 
cation. Colleges may now have the ben- 
efit of surveys under the direction of 
their Commission. Second, on recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Secon- 
dary Schools a committee will be ap- 
pointed to report constitutional amend- 
ments providing for an expression in the 
constitution of the Association’s ideal- 
ism, its forward-looking point of view, 
and in particular providing for: constitu- 
tional expression of the fact that our 
chief business is not “accrediting” and 
publication of “lists of accredited institu- 
tions.” These resolutions emphasize 
our point of view and mark the begin- 
ning of a new day of fellowship and mu- 
tual helpfulness among educational in- 
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stitutions and educators in North Central 
territory. In that day educational en- 
deavor and achievement will, of course, 
be generously and formally approved. 
Most of all every institution in the terri- 
tory will come to feel that the big thing, 
the really honorable and creditable thing 
in education is to face and move in the 
right direction. 

A colored soldier in France in Novem- 
ber, 1918, went to his captain and said, 
'“T want to go home.” The captain re- 
plied, “I think you do. A number of us 
feel the same way.” The soldier said, 
“T know that, sir, but I enlisted only for 
the duration of the war.” The officer re- 
plied, “O, the war is over all right, but 
the duration has just commenced.” 
With that comment I formally announce 
that I am not for the moment going to 
speak any more good words for the As- 
sociation and that I am just beginning 
to speak a good word for the college. 

Poor Robert Burns died wishing that 
some power would endow him with the 
gift of seeing himself as others saw him. 
Obviously he was not a college president 
with a daily morning mail. This mail 
tells the president that his students can- 
not answer simple questions. Where 
was W. J. Bryan born and why? Why 
do the world’s most famous makers of 
cough-drops wear whiskers? Generally 
the college is derided. It is said to be 
like in the world in the beginning—with- 
out form and void. By affirmation of 
the logical contradictories of statements 
that come to my desk I could speak many 
good words for the college. 

It is easy, of course, by studying his- 
tory to speak a good word for the Amer- 
ican college with emphasis on “Ameri- 
can.” Americanism as a quality of mind 
and heart means an open door for 
human life. It means that nobility is not 
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secured by government patent. It does 
not mean that one man is as good as an- 
other and that superiority is not to be 
recognized sometimes in approved lists. 
It does mean that the height of a man or 
of an institution is of itself convincing 
and that 

“There ain’t no man wears a label that 

I'd read 

“And if there was, I’d stick to this un- 

failin’ plan 

“A feller’s what he does.” 

Americanism means freedom especial- 
ly to think in public, to speak, print, and 
defend one’s opinions in public in the 
face of opposition and in spite of perse- 
cution. It does not mean that one man’s 
word or idea is as good as another’s. It 
means that just as soon as a long-eared 
wise-looking animal begins to hee-haw, 
everybody knows that he is a jackass; 
that America has grown great and 
strong by unreserved commitment to the 
principle of talking things over in pub- 
lic; that the way to prove that an idea is 
wrong is to get it expressed. 

“Americanism means answering in the 
affirmative the old question, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” It means respons- 
ibility. 

It means progress not only in inven- 
tion and discovery—in things material— 
but also in intellectual and spiritual life 
and especially in the behavior of people 
in their relations to each other. 

Of all of these qualities of our Amer- 
icanism I think it is demonstrable that 
the American college has been a fine ex- 
pression. As an educational institution 
it is unique. We have, therefore, some 
reason to be proud of the college as an 
American institution and of its expres- 
sion of and contribution of our country’s 
life. 
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The records of the inauguration of 
American college presidents and numer- 
ous college conferences bear frequent 
reference to the point I have been mak- 
ing. The record of the American col- 
lege is clear. It is also glorious but is 
it, too, one of the vanished pomps of 
yesterday? Our Americanism which 
recognizes no patented and inheritable 
nobility takes little pride in a potato vine 
aristocracy mostly underground. 

Here is an oft-repeated story. The 
high school gives the work formerly 
given in the freshman and sophomore 
years of the college. The junior college 
is an extension of the high school course 
and is now incorporated in the public 
school program. By it the high school 
has reached up to include the first two 
years of the present college course. 
From above professional schools have 
reached down to determine the content 
and fix the emphasis of the last two 
years of the college course. The old- 
fashioned college which has bulked 
large for so long a time in American life 
has gone. Of course we _ reverently 
pause to speak a good word for it. One 
is reminded of Alice’s cat in Wonder- 
land. Its tail, hind and fore quarters 
disappeared. Then its ears, eyes, nose 
and whiskers. Finally only its smile re- 
mained. Certainly every good patriot 
who knows his country’s history remem- 
bers with gratitude the college which has 
smiled so benignly on American life. 
Speaking of a cat reminds me of an old 
song of which the refrain was, “And the 
cat came back.” The American college 
is feline. It has a multiplicity of lives. 
It certainly does have a tendency to come 
back. Therefore, I speak a good word 
for its resiliency. 

Financial reports coming to the 
Commission on Higher Institutions are 
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sometimes certificates of death impend- 
ing or achieved. Self-respect indicates a 
frank acceptance of the fate indicated in 
financial statements. Two life-long ene- 
mies came to the end. First one died. 
On his gravestone by his order was in- 
scribed, “John Brown, I still live.” 
Soon thereafter the other died. With the 
privilege of having the last word he or- 
dered a grave beside John Brown’s and 
this inscription, “John Smith, I am dead 
and I admit it.” Instead of doing so the 
institution that is dead or dying attempts 
a resurrection and becomes a money rais- 
ing organization. As an educational en- 
terprise it teaches its constituents the 
true objects of philanthropy and how to 
give. 4 

Having no intention of being diverted 
from my subject I am going to’ speak a 
good word for the college in financial 
difficulty. A driver was beating his 
mule. He laid his black snake repeat- 
edly on the mule’s back just to the right 
of the spinal column. A scientist offered 
advice. He said, “I would distribute my 
blows. I would beat the mule on the 
back, both sides and on his belly, on hind 
and fore quarters. I would beat him 
all over. By a summation of stimuli 
pouring into centers of sensation from 
the entire periphery I would convince 
the mule that now is the time to move.” 
The driver replied, “I figure to concen- 
trate on this one place. If I can get him 
to move there he will move all over.” 
This is a good word for what may be in 
the mind of the president of a college 
that is in financial difficulty. 

I can even speak a good word for the 
poverty of colleges. Rather I can speak 
hopefully, sympathetically, and even pa- 
triotically for colleges in poverty. Most 
American colleges were born poor. So 
were most Americans. So was America. 
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Poverty is a part of the Americanism of 
our rich America. Our rich men can 
usually say, “I came upstairs into the 
world for I was born in a cellar.” So 
can most colleges. The wisdom of Con- 
fucius appeals to us. “Man’s chief dig- 
nity consists not in never being in a 
hole, but in getting out every time he gets 
pintey 

Nearly all American colleges are phil- 
anthropic enterprises. Some colleges are 
so poor that they are known as “mission- 
ary.” Certainly the missionary impulse 
is laudable if it is not futile. Futility! 
Now I must surrender. Futility de- 
serves no compliment. But I can indi- 
cate a certain venture of faith in educa- 
tion, a missionary impulse which was 
not altogether futile. A good many years 
ago a college on the western prairies op- 
erated for a time in an old hotel building 
and then in a warehouse. There were 
no instructors in that college. All teach- 
ers were professors. I was a professor. 
I remember certain students. One is 
now a professor in Dartmouth, one a 
professor in Cornell University, one a 
professor in Kentucky University, one 
in Randolph-Macon, one in Pennsylva- 
nia. Three are pastors of large churches 
in Minneapolis, Buffalo, and Newark. 
How much better they would have done 
if they had gone to another college in 
which I was not a professor! It is only 
fair to say that serving with me on that 
instructional staff were men who have 
become professors in the following insti- 
tutions: Illinois, Colorado, Syracuse 
University, University of North Dakota, 
Rice Institute. All of them went di- 
rectly from Freshwater to the positions 
they now hold. 

The above remarks concern the futil- 
ity of the missionary impulse. In some 
respects they are not pertinent. It is, 
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however, pertinent to add that for years 
Freshwater was not accredited. After 
fourteen years it said to the Association ; 
“What shall I do to be saved?” In reply 
the Association said, “Get the true re- 
ligion of education. Be converted. 
Turn around. Face in the right direc- 
tion. Here are standards—ideals first 
to be approximated and then realized. 

Before bidding farewell to missionary 
impulses and futility I want to quote a 
remark made in commission meeting by 
one of the North Central’s most intelli- 
gent and severe standardizers. “For 
standardizing purposes there is a vast 
difference between a fifteen-minute mis- 
sionary inspiration and a permanent bent 
of the spirit.” The fulfillment of 
standard requirements must be uniform, 
continuous and dependable. I speak a 
good word for the missionary impulse 
that is a genuine and a permanent bent 
of the spirit. 

To many lowly colleges our standards 
are stars to which presidents are trying 
to hitch their wagons. Sometimes I re- 
member that the stars shine brightest to 
eyes that gaze from the depths and that 
when one has constructed a very good 
wagon he cares less for the stars. “When 
thou hast eaten and art full, then be- 
ware lest thou forget God.” 

Most American colleges are small. I 
presume it’s just as possible to speak a 
good word for the college that is small 
as it is for the college that is poor. The 
word is easily spoken for it is traditional. 
In this form I speak it. A lad wrote to 
me, the president of Freshwater, apply- 
ing for admission. After “yours truly” 
and his name he wrote, “P. S. Are your 


courses individual or classical?’ I re- 
plied, “They are individual. We have 
no classes. The college is small. There 


are only four students of college grade. 
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You will receive individual attention.” 
With so much attention in a small col- 
lege you are prepared to hear that he 
made a great record. But after he came 
to college he ate too many peanuts and 
died. This remark is irrelevant. For I 
do not know the correlation existing be- 
tween the appetite for goobers and col- 
lege population. So sticking to my sub- 
ject I may say that it is easier now than 
it was ten years ago to speak a good 
word for the small college. Then the 
old standard requiring one hundred stu- 
dents had teeth. But it no longer bites. 
Now endowment requirements are deter- 
mined by enrollment. So it turns out 
that while I may speak a good word for 
the small college I could speak a much 
better word for many of our colleges if 
they were smaller than they are. 

May I in conclusion speak a final 
good word for our association. The As- 
sociation functions in twenty states. 
They are in the Valleys of Democracy, 
the Valleys of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi. Responsibility for educational 
standards in this great area certainly re- 
quires of us conscience, co-operation, in- 
telligence, and sacrificial voluntary serv- 
ice. It requires faith and it is of our 
faith I am especially proud. 

Education has been used much to pre- 
serve a status quo now in church, now in 
state, now in economic life, and some- 
times by worship of standards in educa- 
tional institutions. But our faith is in 
progress and our standards operate in 
the direction of improvement. We be- 
lieve that the supreme end of life is 
evolution—not biological but spiritual. 
We do not believe that the supreme end 
of life and of all education is to train 
men to preserve a status quo, to keep 
themselves as they were and their insti- 
tutions as they have been. The supreme 
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end is the production of certain changes 
in human nature, the development here 
of a race superior to any that has ever 
existed before. Changes in our circum- 
stances, a more equitable distribution of 
material goods among all classes of peo- 
ple, a solution of the problem of earn- 
ing a living, the perfection of our gov- 
ernment, the realization of social justice 
—all of these changes may be wrought 
by our schools. But the supreme end to 
be realized by all of these changes is the 
perfection of life itself. This is our. 
faith. Abiding in our skeleton of which 
every bone is standard, hidden by our 
scarecrow raiment of our organization is 
our soul, a principle of life, a belief in 
the perfectability of human life. : 

When the dying leader of Israel was 
taken to the mountain from which he 
was permitted to see the land he could 
never enter, it was the Promised Land 
that was revealed to him. This has been 
interpreted to mean the land of the ful- 
fillment of every hope. Palestine never 
was that. It was just a land of promise. 
It was that because it was a land in 
which great seers and prophets set 
standards hitherto unattained and unim- 
agined and saw as men had never seen 
before the great promise that is latent in 
human nature. 

Our America has been called a Prom- 
ised Land, a land of fulfillment. It is 
not that. It is a land of promise. By 
reason of its churches and schools and 
their typically American relation to the 
state, this land of ours is a land in which 
the promises and prophecies of human 
life shall come more nearly to fulfillment 
as new visions and new standards lead 
to new efforts and new realizations in 
years without assignable end. 

I have tried in the fellowship of this 
dinner to lead you for a moment from 
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the hurley-burley of the valley with its 
harassing details of educational admin- 
istration to the hilltop to see the upward 
movement of life in which it is given to 
us to participate. From this vantage 
point our Association certainly means to 
all of us that with respect to vast and 
varied interests of human life in process 
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of education and so far as the opportu- 
nity and responsibility to serve are ours, 
we are leading our fellows and children 
into the kind of future we want to have. 
Our work well done means that our part 
of America will be to our children what 
it was in the beginning—another name 
for opportunity. 


Appropriations for Secondary School 
Work 


The Executive Committee has author- 
ized the following expenditures for the 
Commission on Secondary Schools: $150 
for the work of the Junior High School 
Committee; $1,000 for the work of the 
Committee on Special Study (Success of 


Students 


in Furst 


Year of College 


Work); $300 for clerical assistance to 
the Secretary of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools; $800 for the work 
of the State Committees in the twenty 
states included in the North Central ter- 
ritory; $150 toward the work of the Na- 
tional Committee on Research in Secon- 


dary Education. 
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The Success of High School Graduates of June, 
1924, in Their First Semester of 
College Work in 1924-1925 


(A Commitiee Report) 
By DEAN C. R. MAXWELL, Laramiz, Wyomine 


The Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at the meeting in March, 1924, passed 
a resolution requesting the Committee on 
Special Studies to consider the advis- 
ability of entering upon an investigation 
of the success of the graduates of North 
Central high schools of June, 1924, that 
entered college in September, 1924. The 
committee discussed this suggestion at 
some length and decided that it was a 
problem the study of which would be of 
value both to the secondary schools and 
to the higher institutions belonging to 
the Association. The Southern Associa- 
tion commenced such a study in 1919 and 
found it of so much value that it has 
been continued each year since that time. 
Dr. Joseph Roemer of the University of 
Florida, who has had charge of this in- 
vestigation in the Southern Association, 
met with the committee and gave valu- 
able suggestions for carrying on this in- 
vestigation. 

In the summer of 1924 blank forms 
were prepared on which the schools ac- 
credited to the Association were asked 
to furnish the names of graduates of 
June 1924 together with the names and 
addresses of the institutions of higher 
learning in which they registered in 
September, 1924. These blanks were 
designated as Form D and were distrib- 
uted at the same time as the annual ac- 
crediting blank. Forms were prepared 


for securing information from the regis- 
trars of the institutions which these stu- 
dents were attending. These blanks 
were submitted to a few registrars for 
suggestions as to the form that would 
be most desirable to use in furnishing 
the desired information. After sugges- 
tions were received, the form was re- 
vised. When the names were submitted 
by the schools, they were typed on these 
forms and in April, 1925, they were sent 
to the institutions where the students 
were reported as attending. 

The scope of this study is indicated 
in Table I. 


Table I. Scope of Study 
Number Secondary Schools belonging to 
Association 
Number schools from which reports were 
received 


hege: Se Reticle ee ee 37,677 
Number students included in this study....28,957 
Number Higher Institutions from which 

data’ were requested {26s ae ae eee 1,043 
Number Higher Institutions from which 


data *were/received \...:5-538\shee ee ae 785 
Number Higher Institutions included in 
thismistudyeras=. octet eet ae ees ae 659 


It will be noted from this table that 
36,677 names were received from 1,573 
secondary schools belonging to the As- 
sociation. It will also be noted that it 
was reported that these students were 
attending 1,043 institutions. Reports 


were received from 785, but a few were. 


received too late to be included in the 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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study while a large number of others 
gave the information in such a form that 
it could not be used. This study presents 
data from 659 institutions of higher 
learning. This study includes the rec- 
ords of 76.8 percent of the gross number 
of names of students listed by schools as 
entering colleges or universities. There 
was a great discrepancy in the number 
of names of the graduates furnished by 
the secondary schools and the number 
that was actually enrolled in the colleges 
and universities. This error amounted 
to 4,953 names. Therefore, the number 
entering colleges and universities was 
32,724. This study includes the records 
of 88.5 percent of the graduates of the 
secondary schools of June, 1924, that 
actually entered colleges and universities 
in September, 1924. No replies were 
received from 258 institutions, but in 
practically all instances these were insti- 
tutions to which only two or three names 
were sent. Only two institutions where 
a large number of students was reported 
failed to furnish information. The co- 
operation of the registrars of the col- 
leges and universities was exceptional. 
In many cases personal letters accom- 
panied their reports. Many expressed 
their willingness to co-operate again if 
such a study could be undertaken. The 
study gives the records of the students 
in the first semester or term of the stu- 
dents’ freshman year depending upon 
whether or not the institution is organ- 
ized on the semester or quarter plan. 


Table II. (Omitted here) 


The reports were compiled by states 
and in Table II we find the data on the 
secondary schools by states. This table 
gives the following information: num- 
ber enrolled ; number graduated ; number 
reported; number failed; percent of 
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students failed; college in which regis- 
tered; number in college oustide North 
Central territory; number of hours for 
which registered; number of hours 
failed; percent of hours failed; hours 
failed in certain subjects; and the per- 
cent of hours failed in these subjects.* 

To make it possible to analyze the re- 
port in more detail several other tables 
have been prepared. 

Table III gives a summary by states 
of the data in Table II. 

This table shows that 657,870 students 
were registered in 1,573 secondary 
schools and that 97,854 were graduated 
in June, 1924. This total does not com- 
prise the entire number of students that 
were graduated owing to the fact that 
a few schools omitted these data from 
their reports. The number of students 
on which reports were received, as stated 
earlier, was 28,957 and of this number 
6,998 failed in one or more hours. The 
percent of students that failed in one or 
more hours is 24.1 for the states as a 
whole. The range is from 19.6 percent 
in Michigan to 30.6 percent in Arizona. 
It has seemed to the writer of this report 
that this is not so significant as the per- 
cent of failures by hours registered. 
Several additional tables have been pre- 
pared to give a better view of the sum- 
mary. 


*Table II mentioned here gives the detailed 
analyses of the collegiate record of the gradu- 
ates of every high school whose students en- 
tered college in the autumn of 1924. Since 
these numbered 28,957 individuals, coming from 
1,573 secondary schools, it is obvious that to 
print the table would require the use of more 
than one hundred pages of the Quarterly. This, 
to the Editorial Board, seemed not feasible. It 
is, therefore, with keen regret that Table II is 
omitted here. 

If any member of the Association has an 
especial interest in the record of a given school 
and will write the Editor, making request for 
the particular items relating to that school, an 
endeavor will be made to furnish him the facts. 
—tThe Editors. 
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Table IV gives the number of students 
registered in different colleges. 
Table [V. The Number of Students 
Registered in Different Colleges 


Liberal Arts 
Engineering 


Wa wire ses 

Agriculture 

Education .... 

Medicine (i222 8 

Commerce 

Pharmacy 

Dentistry 

Home Economics ............ 435 

MGSO Rica Ane ee ete Bo 33 

Forestry wise... pane 33 

INGIESING Wc ates ess cent 15 

Other Colleges ......._....... 231 
SROAWAN Ly: ee eee 28,957 


To present this material in more strik- 
ing form, Figure 1 gives these data in a 
graphic way. This graph shows that 
3/5 of all students on which we have 
reports were registered in Colleges of 
Liberal Arts; that Education is second 
with 1/5; and that all other colleges en- 
roll the remaining 1/5. It appears that 
only 40 percent of the freshmen students 


Fig. 1. 
Registered in Different Colleges 


The Percentage of Students 
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are entering upon a professional or semi- 
professional course. It indicates that 
freshmen students desire a foundation in 
academic subjects before entering a pro- 
fessional course, or that they have not 
as yet decided upon any definite life ca- 
reer. 

Table V gives a view of the hours for 
which students register in the first se- 
mester of the freshman year. It will be 
seen that the mode is 16 hours, as 8,127 
are registered for this amount of work, 
and that the average is practically the 
same as the mode, 15.9. 69 percent reg- 
ister for from 15 to 17 hours while 16 
percent register for more than 17 hours, 
and 15 percent for less than 15 hours. 
Should we take the range from 14 to 18 
inclusive, which is frequently the num- 
ber for which a student may register 
without special dispensation, we find 
that this includes 82 percent of all stu- 
dents. 


Table V. The Number of Students 
Registered by Hours 


No. of Students Hours Registered 


TOTAL 28,957 AVERAGE 15.9 
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Table VI presents a view of the fail- 
ures by hours. The reports show that 
students fail in from 1 to 22 hours. Stu- 
dents fail most frequently in 3, 4, or 5 
hour courses. 54.5 percent of the stu- 
dents fail in these hours. This indicates, 
undoubtedly, that the freshmen courses 
are usually organized on the basis of 
from 3 to 5 hours per week and that ap- 
proximately %4 of ‘the failures of stu- 
dents occur in one course of from 3 to 
5 hours. 


Table VI. The Failures of Students 


by Hours 


No. of Students Hours Failed 


TOTAL 6,998 AVERAGE 5.2 


Table VII shows the percentages of 
hours failed by states. This table shows 
that students fail in 8 percent of the 
hours for which they register in the first 
term or first semester of their freshman 
year in college. Students from the high 
schools of Michigan make the best rec- 
ord with 6.4 percent of failures. The 
poorest record is made by graduates of 
Montana high schools where the percent 
of failures is 10.5. When the failures 
in colleges and universities are consid- 
ered in the second section of this report, 
one. will find that the high schools cannot 
be held entirely responsible for the fail- 
ures of their graduates. 
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Table VII. Percentage of Hours Failed 
by States 


Montana 
New Mexico .... 
Arkansas 
Minnesota 
Oklahoma 
Arizona 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Wyoming ...... , : 
North) Dakotas 22t2...-2s0 8.1 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 
Colorado 
Indiana 
“Kansas: .... 
Ohio 
South Dakota 
Iowa Th 
Michigan: pe ee eee esc 6.4 

AVERAGE 


Table VIII gives the percentages of 
failures in certain subjects by states. 
This table shows that failures occur most 
frequently in Science, English, Mathe- 
matics, and Other Subjects. Under 
Other Subjects are listed many different 
subjects of study. Failures in these 
courses range from Bible to Stenography 
and from Psychology to Agriculture. It 
would have been advisable to have used 
additional groups of subjects, such as 
Commerce, Agriculture, Education, etc., 
as considerable numbers of students are 
registered in such courses during their 
first year in college. 

The comparison of public and private 
schools is given in Table 1X. This table 
shows that 166 schools in this study are 
private schools. The private schools 
represent 10.5 percent of the schools re- 
ported. They enroll, however, only 4.3 
percent of the students. The percentage 
of those graduating as well as those on 
which we have reports is greater than in 
the public schools. This table also shows 
that 1,148 students on which we have 
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Table VIII. Percentages of Failures in Certain Subjects by States 
Mathe- Other 

States English French History Latin matics Science Spanish Subjects 
Arizona 9.5 Ly! 0.7 11.5 35.7 7.3 11.0 
Arkansas 7.8 11.5 0.4 15.2 20.3 9.7 18.4 
Colorado 5,4 2.9 0.9 19.1 19.5 6.35 Zoe 
Illinois ...... 6.2 5 1.4 20.7 21.6 43 24.8 
Indiana .... 8.0 57. 1.3 19.0 16.6 8.2 22.6 
Jowal | cscs 8.4 5.0 i 21.2 20.5 The: 203 
Kansas ...... : 79 8.6 1.3 13.1 17.0 7.9 22:5 
Michipan tice sc cuscc 19.3 9.6 8.6 0.5 16.9 20.8 5.6 18.5 
Minnesotame oe ee 21 6.6 6.8 3.9 14.3 22.5, 48 19.3 
Missouri 7.4 6.0 1.0 14.3 22.9 6.5 23.8 
Montana 2.9 2.8 0.5 16.0 28.6 74 18.6 
Nebraska <i. 22 2-caa 8.8 46 1.3 14.9 17.8 11.3 21.1 
New Mexico 0.9 SOL, Pee 19.2 29.6 6.8 14.6 
North Dakota .... 5.8 4.8 0.9 14.3 20.3 2.9 20.0 
Ohiogee ean. 8.0 ne? Sree Bice 81 eco 
Oklahoma) 2=.025--2=.... : 5.1 57 deen 14.3 15.7 15.9 23.9 
South Dakota ...............- 19.8 6.5 48 0.8 14.9 18.7 3.5 30.6 
Wisconsin 5.4 11.7 3.8 {Se 23.7 5.9 16.0 
Wyoming 6.1 20) eee 17.9 15 25ia) ven coal 33.0 

D NAY) DUOC] D Vicar eee 17.9 7.2 6.2 1.6 17.3 20.5 6.7 22.4 


reports, or 3.9 percent of, the total num- 
ber, attend colleges outside the North 
Central Association territory. The 
graduates of the private schools attend 
colleges outside the North Central area 
to a much greater degree than do the 
graduates of public schools. Taking the 
entire group, only 3.9 percent attend col- 
leges outside the North Central Associa- 
tion territory while 16.8 percent of the 
graduates of the private schools attend 
colleges and universities outside this 
area. The percent of hours failed is 
somewhat higher for the private schools 
than for the public. This is in nowise 
significant because the numbers are not 
comparable. 

Table X gives the classification of the 
secondary schools by states according to 
enrollment. If we classify them accord- 
ing to three groups such as small schools 
enrolling less than 200, medium sized 
schools enrolling between 200 and 500, 


and large schools enrolling over 500, we 
find that 39.3 percent would be classified 
as small schools; 38.1 percent as medium 
sized schools; and 22.6 percent as large 
schools. It will be seen that 13 of these 
schools have enrollments of over 3,000 
students. These large schools, however, 
are confined to two states, Illinois and 
Michigan. 

A comparison of these data by size 
of schools is given in Table XI. In this 
classification the differences are in no 
way significant. If, however, we should 
group them into three classes as given in 
Table X, it shows that the small schools 
have the greatest percent of failures, 8.7, 
while the medium sized schools are sec- 
ond with 8.6 percent, and the large 
schools have only 7.5 percent of fail- 
ures. It appears that the large schools 
tend to have fewer failures than do the 
other groups. This is somewhat differ- 
ent from the findings of the Southern 
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Table IX. Comparison of Public and Private Secondary Schools 


Private Public Total 
INOW OL Schools 2.2 na ec ee Seal 166 1,407 575 
MrotaloubnmOll ment: sree shes ee eatascec te ce oon acento ccerencane 28,202 629,668 657,870 
Nome GT ACIALES ecient ene ee rater eaeiaee 5,268 92,586 97,854 
No. Entering College in N. C. A 1,847 25,962 27,809 
No. Entering College Outside N. C. A............... 193 955 1,148 
IN Onn ERE POUL ch. cn Seems hea he sn Ce oe 2,040 26,917 28,957 
No. Failed 564 6,434 6,998 
COL SE ATIUIES ee eeav ae eee ee Reece eee 27.6 23.9 24.1 
Total Hours: Registered) gsc 2. eco-hactectencoece 32,231 427,548 459,779 
Total Hours Failed 2,796 33,957 36,753 
% Hours Failed .......... 8.6 7.9 8.0 
BOSH, bees ee 483 6,106 6,589 
% Hours Failed 17.3 17.9 17.9 
Pench Waki eceecrc 147 2,515 2,662 
% Hours Failed .... 5.2 7.4 HP 
IR WCWoi Ay! tes ee eS 200 2,091 2,291 
% Hours Failed eal 6.1 6.2 
Aes raises tae ote re ee as ee RU 87 503 590 
Gomitoursy, Failed |e u\ te SU eee ery. ee Sel 1.4 1.6 
Mathematics 471 5,888 6,359 
Ootrlours’ Barled) 2: .5hc. et es eee eee ee 16.8 17.3 17.3 
SCIGHGET eset ene et) thio eat Lae ee 611 6,961 7,572 
% Hours Failed 21.8 20.5 20.5 
CSTR OES) gh certs ema MRR NOR a 87 BES et 170 2,279 2,449 
Cor vEbours, Failed: (iii) Ui 1G Peep ies ots 6.1 6.7 6.7 
Other Subjects 627 7,614 8,241 
% Hours Failed 22.4 22.4 22.4 


Association. In a comparison extending 
over several years in the Southern As- 
sociation, the medium sized high schools 
have fewer failures than do the other 
groups. 

The conclusions from the study of the 
secondary schools indicate that: 

1. Graduates of the accredited 
schools of the North Central Association 
attend colleges and universities all over 
America. 

2. A very small percentage attend 
colleges and universities outside the 
North Central Association territory. 

3. The accredited secondary schools 
in the different states vary greatly in 
their ability to prepare students for col- 
leges and universities as shown by the 
percentages of failures. 


4. The graduates of public high 
schools make a slightly better record in 
their first term or semester in college 
than do the graduates of private schools. 

5. When we group the schools into 
three classes, it appears that the gradu- 
ates of large secondary schools make a 
better record than do those from the me- 
dium sized and small secondary schools. 

The second part of this study relates 
to the failures of the graduates of June, 
1924, that were in college during the first 
semester of 1924-1925. When it was 
suggested that the Committee on Special 
Studies should investigate this problem, 
it was stated that the information secured 
might be of even greater value to the 
institutions of higher learning than to 
the secondary schools. The adminis- 
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Table X. Secondary Schools Classified According to Size 


Size of Schools Based on Enrollment 


No. 100- 200- 300- 500- 700- 1000- 3000- 
States Schools 15-99 199 299 499 699 999 2009 4475 
Ani ZO Way pes 27 9 8 2 5 1 1 1 
Atkatisas tose 28 4 10 8 3 1 1 1 
(Colorado) -=. 66 14 18 11 11 4 4 4 = 
Illinois 249 28 60 44 39 26 13 29 10 
Indiana 88 3 14 14 23 14 8 12 
Towa pi = eee 115 7 31 31 22 10 7 7 
Kansas 101 7 31 27 22 7 3 4 Ae? 
Michigan <2 124 428 24 31 10 6 18 3 
Minnesota, 22a 82 5 21 20 20 7 4 5 
Missouri ....... 88 15 21 19 14 6 2 11 bu 
Montana .... 28 6 10 4 3 2 1 /4 
Nebraska _._.. 94 16 41 21 8 5 1 2 
New Mexico .... 29 9 10 6 3 1 
North Dakota .. 68 25 Syl rs 2 2 1 ie 
@inome 2 erere Ses 180 18 33 30 35 19 18 27 
Okdahomae 2... 42 7 13 10 10 u 1 
South Dakota .. 49 15 16 8 7 2 Sts 1 
Wisconsin; 2... 93 5 12 22 28 5 11 10 
WY yamine 2 ioe 22 13 4 2 1 24 3 

pL otal Steer ae os 1,573 197 421 312 288 124 83.. 4135 13 
Penoents) 12:35:26.8 19.8 183) 7:8) [5:45 Sta 0s 


trators of our secondary schools fre- 
quently state that the records which their 
graduates make in college depend wholly 
upon the institutions which such students 
attend. One purpose of this study was 
to find whether or not the facts would 
seem to confirm or refute such a state- 
ment. For the purpose of better anal- 
yzing the failures in different types of 
institutions, they were divided into four 
classes. The first group includes State 
Universities and State Colleges in ac- 
cordance with the list given in the U. S. 
Bulletin of Education, No. 49, 1923. 
The second classification has been called 
Teacher Training Institutions; this in- 
cludes teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
county training schools, etc. The third 
division has been termed Junior Colleges. 
The fourth has been designated Private 
Colleges and Universities; this latter 


classification includes endowed institu- 
tions, denominational colleges, schools of 
art, technology, etc. In other words, this 
group is made up of institutions that are 
not publicly supported. Certain institu- 
tions grouped under the second and third 
classes might have been included in this 
last group, but in this report the institu- 
tions definitely designated as teacher 
training institutions or as junior col- 
leges are so classified. 

In this report the names of all higher 
institutions accredited to the North Cen- 
tral Association from which reports were 
received are given. The institutions 
from which reports were received within 
the North Central territory not accred- 
ited by the Association and those outside 
the territory have not been given. At the 
time the information was requested no 
statement was made to these institutions 
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Table XI. Summary of Data of Secondary Schools Classified 
According to Enrollment 
100- 200- 300- 500- 700- 1000- 3000- 
15-99 199 299 499 699 999 2999 4475 Total 
No.of Schoolso.t2. 2.22. 197 421 312 288 124 83 135 13°%1;573 
Total Enrallment ... 13,093 63,382 76,235 109,399 72,256 68,896 95,878 48,055 657,870 
Now Graduated! 220.2... 2,904 11,570 13,433 18,612 11,619 10,334 26,197 3,185 97,854 
No. Entering College in N. 
(Capes LSS = BOA eee aes 800 2,872 3,519 4845 3,116 2,913 8555 1,189 27,809 
No. Entering College Out- 
side N. C. A. .: 67 120 125 170 156 116 358 36 = «1,148 
No. Reported  ..... 867 2,984 3,644 5,015 3,272 3,029 8,921 1,225 28,957 
No. ‘Failed® 2.22% 211 796 940 1,250 735 ZaZ0Zo 310 6,998 
omOlmERANres \ sc eto eho) OO! 25s Be BAD) 22:45) 241 22.75 ee Sion min ea k 
Total Hours Registered .... 13,963 47,214 57,019 79,193 52,370 48,549 142,192 19,279 459,779 
Totat Hours Failed .............. 1,105 4,251 5,005 6,665 3,828 3,744 10,536 1,619 36,753 
% Hours Failed .................... 7.9 9.0 8.8 8.4 7.3 Ta 7.4 8.3 8.0 
Dye ( FS) 61g aes tapeie ah err RO 213 870 951 1,338 577 654 1,711 275 6,589 
% Hours Failed 192.9 20:4 5S 0S e200 15.0 1745 e162 (16:9) 17:9 
jose eee ee ee 74 272 389 461 271 245 883 67 2,662 
% Hours Failed 6.7 6.4 Ups 6.9 7a 6.5 8.3 4.1 qe 
TSO tyr x fee deszsnctee 81 263 359 388 222 211 652 115) 2291 
% Hours Failed TS. 6.1 6.1 wall 5.8 5.6 6.1 7.1 6.2 
LESTES A), (2 Sete aR Be to aE 30 48 110 125 45 97 135 es 590 
% Hours Failed 2.7 11 2.1 1.8 1.1 Zo 1s2is athe, 1.6 
Mathematics: ui S:cc.cnteecgs 210 625 912 1,092 659 645 1,877 339 6,359 
%o Tours) Failed) :.:..222002.. 18.9 147 182 16S 172752 as Sa C00 eb seS 
SCIENCE? eesti tla 205 795 999 1,385 845 778 2,184 Ri} AY 
% Hours Failed 18.5 18.7 LOO 2057 9h 22:0 20:7 20:4 ae 23 pe 20.6 
Spanish Lee s.0 8, 73 276 358 450 317 248 656 71 2,449 
% Hours Failed 6.6 6.4 Phil 6.7 8.2 6.6 6.2 43 6.6 
Other Subjects ........ BADE VN02 927 1,426 892 866 2,438 371 8,241 
% ours Failed ........2..=.:. 19.8 25.9 AGS meet Are 23.3 F023.) 23.1 22.9 22.4 


as to whether or not their names would 
be published. Consequently, the writer 
feels that institutions having no voice in 
the Association might feel that it would 
be a breech of faith if the results were 
published by name. No apology is nec- 
essary for printing the names of institu- 
tions belonging to the North Central As- 
sociation as this study was duly author- 
ized. 
Tables XII, XIII, and XIV give the 
data on Universities and Colleges, 
Teacher Training Institutions, and Ju- 
nior Colleges according to the list of 
accredited schools printed in Part I of 
the Proceedings of 1925. 


In order to give a more comprehensive 
view of these data by higher institutions, 
several additional tables have been pre- 
pared. 

Table XV presents a summary of 
these data from institutions accredited to 
the North Central Association. Data 
were received from 27 state universities 
and colleges, 38 teacher training institu- 
tions, 18 junior colleges, and 114 private 
colleges and universities, in all a total of 
197. This table shows that the average 
percentage of failures from all of these 
institutions is 8.6. The percentage of 
failures in state institutions is 10.5, in 
teacher training institutions 5.4, in junior 
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colleges 9.9, and in private colleges and 
universities 8.4. The outstanding fact 
in this table is the small percentage of 
failures in teacher training institutions 
in comparison with that in the other 
groups. Immediately the question arises, 
why the difference? In a letter accom- 
panying the report from one of the nor- 
mal schools, the statement was made 
that the small number of failures in that 
school was due to the type of students 
that came to the institution. The writer 
went on to state that students in teacher 
training institutions were serious minded 
young men and women with a definite 
aim in life. This explanation of the 
small percentage of failures in teacher 
training institutions might not be ac- 
cepted by representatives from some of 
these other groups. It presents an in- 
teresting problem—one worthy of fur- 
ther serious study. 

Table XVI gives a summary of these 
data for institutions within the North 
Central territory not accredited to the 
Association. 

Table XVII gives a summary of the 
data for institutions without the North 
Central territory. 

Table XVIII gives a summary of all 
these data from all institutions organized 
in four groups. It is interesting to note 
that 28.4 percent of all students reported 
for this study were registered in state 
universities and state colleges; 17.6 per- 
cent were enrolled in teacher training in- 
stitutions ; 7.6 percent were enrolled in 
junior colleges; and 46.4 percent were 
enrolled in private institutions. It was 
also found that 84.5 percent of all stu- 
dents on whom reports were received 
were in institutions belonging to the 
North Central Association; that 11.6 
percent were in attendance in institutions 
in North Central territory not belonging 
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to the Association ;.and that 3.9 percent, 
as mentioned earlier in the report, were 
in attendance in institutions outside the 
territory. 

Table XIX gives the percentages of 
failures by the four groups classified ac- 
cording to accredited and non-accredited 
institutions. The state universities and 
colleges accredited to the North Central 
Association show a smaller percentage of 
failures than do the other state universi- 


ties and colleges. The number of stu- 
AVERAGE. 
MONTANA. 
SO. DAKOTA. 
1OWA, 
WY QMING 
ICHIGAN. 
INDIANA. 
ARKANSAS. 
OHIO. 
ILLINOIS. 
NO. DAKOTA. 
NEW MEXICO, 
KANSAS. 
MISSOURI. 
MINNESOTA. 
ARIZONA. 
NEBRASKA. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Fig. 2. 
Failures in State Universities. 


Taken from Table 20 


dents reported from the unaccredited 
state universities and colleges is so small 
that this comparison may not be wholly 
significant. The teacher training institu- 
tions accredited to the Association have 
a much higher percent of failures than 
do those not accredited. This is also true 
of the junior colleges. The private col- 
leges and universities accredited to the 
Association and those outside the North 
Central territory have a much greater 
percent of failures than do those not ac- 
credited that are within the territory. 
The non-accredited private colleges and 
universities that are within the North 


Graphical Representation of 
Data 
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Central territory have a much lower per- 
centage of failures than is found in any 
other group. Again the question might 
be asked, why is this true? These insti- 
tutions are representatives of a class that 
are unable to meet the standards of the 
Association, in many cases due perhaps 
to the lack of adequate facilities for in- 
struction. It would seem to mean that 
the standards of instruction are such 
that few students fail in any work for 
which they may register. 


Table XIX. Comparison of Percent- 
ages of Failures in Different 
Types of Institutions 


State Universities and State Colleges: 


mccreditedeto, NaC, Av. ese 2 ee 10.5 
Non-Accredited in North Central terri- 
QTY | eo eccage casera contd Sos cccassscttecntncal ee en 16.9 
Outside North Central territory................ 16.8 
Teacher Training Institutions: 
Accredited htouN: Co vAje2 2 ee ee 5.4 
Non-Accredited in North Central terri- ° 
LOL Vr eink ee cere See ee 2.3 
Outside North Central territory ELD 
Junior Colleges: 
PA CCKECLECCL LO) NaC aE AN cee’ dione. een ae 9.9 
Non-Accredited in North Central terri- 
1 (0) 1 eer eee ae U5) CO RS eee oa ee 


Outside North Central territory 
Private Colleges and Universities : 


PA CCrEGIted tO. v NEV GatAS = 8 hs oe 8.4 
Non-Accredited in North Central terri- 
ROT Vat 0s Ae a sa Sige 52 ee SD ito; 


Outside North Central territory 


Table XX shows the situation in the 
state universities. 

Figure 2 represents the percentages of 
failures in graphic form. 

This graph raises a few pertinent 
questions. Why are the percentages of 
failures in the large universities of Iowa 
and Michigan so much smaller than in 
the large universities of [linois and Min- 
nesota? Why is the percentage of fail- 
ure so much greater in the University of 
Arizona than in the University of Mon- 
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tana? Why do the Universities of Okla- 
homa and Nebraska have failures 50 
percent higher than the average? Sev- 
eral explanations are, of course, possible. 
It may mean that the state universities 
having the smallest percentages of fail- 
ures attract students of greater ability; 
it may mean that these institutions them- 
selves make a more rigorous selection; 
it may mean that more attention is given 
in assisting freshmen to adjust and adapt 
themselves to their new environment ; or 
it may mean that these institutions have 
a lower standard of work. These are 
questions demanding further study be- 
fore any satisfactory answer can be 
given. However, under any condition it 


would seem that institutions that are de- 
viating greatly from the average should 
investigate the reasons for such devia- 


tion. 
AVERAGE. 


WYOMING. 
MICHIGAN. 
MONTANA. 
S._ DAKOTA. 
N. DAKOTA. 


ARIZONA. 
NEBRASKA. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Fig. 3. Graphical Representation of 
Failures in State Colleges and State 


Universites. Data Taken from 
Table 21 
Table XXI presents a summary of 


these data by states of all state universi- 
ties and state colleges in the North Cen- 
tral territory. 
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Figure 3 represents the percentages of 
failures in graphic form. 

When we group all state institutions 
together, the percentage of failures is 
higher than in the state universities taken 
alone. In only two states, that is, Ohio 
and North Dakota, do we find the per- 
centages of failures decreased when the 
records from the state colleges are 
added. It will be noted that this table 
presents a rather different situation from 
the previous one. The average percent- 
age of failures when we include all in- 
stitutions is 10.6 percent as compared 
with 10.3 percent in the state universi- 
ties. That is, it indicates that the tech- 
nical colleges have a higher percentage 
of failures than do the state universities. 
Again interesting questions are raised. 
Why should the percentage of failures in 
one state be raised from 5.6 to 10.4 when 
the records from the state colleges are 
added? Why in another state is it in- 
creased from 4.7 percent to 7.4 percent? 
Why in a third state is it reduced from 
10.9 percent to 8.8 percent? 

In order to analyze failures in the 
same group of institutions Table XXII 
was prepared. 

This shows failures in the ten teacher 
training institutions having the highest 
percentages of failures with the ten hav- 
ing the lowest percentages. For this 
comparison institutions that reported 
more than 50 students were selected. It 
was felt that should we take schools re- 
porting on fewer students the cases 
would be so few that either a large or 
small percentage of failures might be due 
to the element of chance. 

Figure 4 presents these data in graphic 
form. 

One interesting feature of this com- 
parison shows that four states — Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Missouri, and Oklahoma 
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—have schools in each group. The av- 
erage percentages of those having the 
highest percentages of failures is four 
times as great as the average percentage 
of those having the lowest. One might 
expect that teacher training institu- 
tions that are in the same state would 
have approximately the same standards, 
but this comparison shows a contrary 
state of affairs. It is difficult to under- 
stand why such a wide variation exists 
among institutions that are supposed to 
have, in the main, common aims and pur- 
poses. 


PERCENTAGE. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


Fig. 4. Graphical Representation of 
Table 22 

Table XXIII presents the same type 
of data for ten private colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Figure 5 presents this material in 
graphic form. 

It is seen that the variation is even 
greater than in the teacher training 
schools, It is again wholly pertinent to 
raise the question, why such a wide var- 
iation exists. It might be explanied that 
in the private colleges and universities 
the specific aims of an institution might 
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be responsible for its placement. We 
find in both groups some of the best 
known institutions in this Association. 


Table XXII. Comparison of the Ten 
Teacher Training Institutions Having 
the Highest Percentages of Failures 
with the Ten Having the Lowest Per- 
centages and Reporting Over Fifty 
Students. 


Eastern State Normal School, South Da- 


eave: Sha ace aes Behe d et ls yee te 21.3 
Southeastern State Teachers College, 

@icishoma gas oe le os ee a 15.7 
Central Michigan Normal School, Mich- 

FLERE WR RN ORES rg ig oe OPE A ro 9.6 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 

MOIS ek eee ee RE ed Se 9.5 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 

hese Miassouri 0. 355.0. ye oe 9.5 


Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota...... 9.4 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 


PESSRET SEAS oS re as Sa sam sg cadactassen stn eee ee 9.2 
Western State College of Colorado, Colo- 
Tes  -) se a Ea late ARPA Eo ee Beaten 8.3 


Indiana State Normal School, Eastern 
Dy inwe Maincie, Tndigessiy 222. Ba ee 8.1 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota 
AVERAGE 
Western State Normal School, Michigan... 3.8 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Illinois 
Colorado State Teachers College, Colorado.. 2.6 
Cleveland School of Education, Ohio cs 
Iowa State Teachers College, Iowa...............- 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 


Sity, ePilirigisi tees eee ou. caet ls Seceecereeees 1.7 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
BOWE T eek 2 ey Bee Ee aa MS oa eee ee We 


Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri...... 0.7 
State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 
Central State Teachers College, Oklahoma.. 0.0 
AVERAGE 


To show the comparsion of percent- 
ages of failures by states in the higher 
institutions with the failures in the sec- 
ondary schools, Table XXIV has been 
prepared. 
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Table XXIII. Comparison of the Ten 
Private Institutions Having the High- 
est Percentages of Failures with the 
Ten Having the Lowest Percentages 
and Reporting Over Fifty Students. 


Case School of Applied Science, Ohio.......... 20.6 
NV abash\Cotlere: Indiana 4204-7 atee 20.3 
Comiellti Colles eo. TOwea 7 cixksccc ss tata ecco 17.2 
Washington University, Missouri.................... 16.5 
Milwaukee,Downer College, Wisconsin........ 16.1 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Illinois 
Loyola, University,. Ilinoisia:.1k2t222..-2 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Indiana.... 
Ottawa, University, Kansasy 2. oie ceeso 
Northwestern University, Illinois... 
AVERAGE 
Lombard College, Illinois -..0.... uses 
North-Western College, Illinois 0.0.00... 
Lindenwood College, Missouri .... 
Southwestern College, Kansas...... 
Oberlin College, Ohio.........:.... 
Wittenberg College, Ohio . 
Parsons College, Iowa................ 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Iowa...... 
Illinois Women’s College, Illinois.............2...... 
Carthage College, Illinois... .eeeeesee 
AVERAGE 


PERCENTAGE. 


(Ze s cA Sr oth a om omen) 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Fig. 5. Graphical Representation of 
Table 23 


It will be noted in this table that in 
only one state do we find the percentage 
of failures in the state university lower 
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than in the other institutions in that 
state. In each state the average percent- 
age of failures in all higher institutions 
is very nearly the same as in the secon- 
dary schools. In eight instances the av- 
erage percentage of failures in the sec- 
ondary schools is higher than in the 
higher institutions of the, state, and in 
eight other states the situation is. re- 
versed. 


Table XXIV. Comparison by States of 
Percentages of Failures in Higher 
Institutions and in Secondary 


Schools 

RS bo 

cane ros 

Vo wo 
State = bo f, & 5 5 > 

PS. SER) Rote 

20 rates: m7 5 a 

aw = 3 oO v oo 

8 dre < AN 
Arizona 15.6 1.9 12.6 9.8 
Arkansas .......... 10,4 5.1 8.0 10.0 
Colorado .. . 13.8 6.2 8.2 7.9 
Illinois .... . 10.8 ri 8.0 8.0 
Indiana - 11.8 6.8 8.2 7.8 
lows 2S 10.4 5.8 74 7.0 
Kamnsast 1} 11.0 6.4 7.4 aoe. 
Michigan. .......... 6.9 5.8 6.2 6.4 
Minnesota © _.....1. 12:5 8.2 9.8 9.9 
Missouri 1... 12.3 8.3 8.9 8.7 
Montana. ........:..- 74 10.3 8.2 10.5 
Nebraska _.......:. 15,9 5:2 8.9 8.7 
New Mexico .... 10.5 8.3 9.9 10.3 
North Dakota’ 88 Cy) 7.8 8.1 
Ohicn == 9.9 7.0 7.9 7.6 
Oklahoma  ........ 17.0 8.1 10.6 9.9 
South Dakota . 81 6.6 7.3 7.6 
Wisconsin) 2c4-7 2 7.9 ae 8.0 
Wyoming. .......... 6.1 8.2 


This study has. given the facts. relative 
to failures by secondary schools and by 
institutions of higher learning. » The 
most valuable aspect of this study would 
be the interpretation of these facts and 
an explanation for such a great deviation 
jn practice so far as percentage of fail- 
ures is concerned. Colleges and univer- 
sities constantly criticize the preparation 
of the graduates of secondary schools. 
The secondary schools hold that the col- 
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leges and universities are responsible for 
the failures of students due to the lack 
of any attempt to co-ordinate their work 
with that of the lower schools. This 
study seems. to, show that it is wholly 
conceivable that a student might.enter 
one institution accredited to the North 
Central Association and make an excel- 
lent record while had the same student 
enrolled in another institution of sup- 
posedly equal standards, he would have 
made a lamentable failure. The failures 
in different courses in higher’ institu- 
tions indicate that a like situation un- 
doubtedly exists within. those. schools. 
The facts adduced in this study. justify 
further and more searching investigation 
of the problem. 


Conclusions 
The conclusions from the second part 


of this report are as follows. 

1. The percentages of failures. of 
freshmen, students in their first term’ or 
semester of college work Nts greatly 
with institutions. 

2. Teacher training schools haye a 
much lower percentage of failures. than 
do the other types of higher institutions. 

3. Institutions .. accredited to the 
North Central Association have a much 
higher percentage of failures than do 
the non-accredited institutions, within the 
territory, with the exception of the state 
colleges. 

4. Great differences are found in the 
percentages of failures between insti- 
tutions of the same type without any ap- 
parent cause. 

5. The success of a graduate of a 
high school in college or university de- 
pends largely upon what institution he 
attends. 

6. A study of the causes of this wide 
range of difference in failures would 
be of much value both to the secondary 
schools and to the colleges. 
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Quantitative Work in English’ 


(A Committee Report) 


By CALVIN O. DAVIS, Ann Arzpor, MicH1GAN 


Last spring the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula’ raised a new 
committee to deal with the quantitative 
aspects of the various subjects of study 
found in the Secondary Schools. This 
committee, it was hoped, would work in 
close conjunction and co-operation with 
the older committee on Qualitative Defi- 
nitions of Units. To ensure this plan, 
certain members of the older committee 
were likewise included in the, member- 
ship of the newer committee and, in ad- 
dition, the first committee meeting on 
Quantitative Studies was held jointly 
with the full committee on. Qualitative 
Definitions, 

Previous to the current year, the 
Committee on ‘Qualitative Definitions 
had completed its analysis of three sub- 
jects of study — English, General Sci- 
ence, and Physical Education. It had 
likewise partially finished an analysis of 
the subject of Manual Arts. It therefore 
seemed wise to the Committee on Quan- 
titative Studies to confine its attention to 
the fields that had already been investi- 
gated by the older Committee. Indeed, 
after pondering the task, the new com- 
mittee decided that perhaps there was a 
man-sized job confronting it in dealing 
with but a limited portion of that field. 
It therefore agreed to test out its organ- 
ization and machinery, this year, in mak- 
ing a fairly thorough analysis of the 
question of English as it is taught in 


*A report made at the time of the annual 
meeting in Chicago, March, 1926. 


Junior and Senior High Schools and in 
Colleges. To this end, questionnaires 
and letters were prepared and sent to 
approximately five hundred junior and 
senior high schools and to approximately 
one hundred and fifty colleges and uni- 
versities in»the North Central Associa- 
tion territory. The letters to the Secon- 
dary Schools were directed to the heads 
of the departments of English; the let- 
ters |to the. colleges were sent to the 
Presidents of the institutions, with the 
request that they in turn transmit them 
to the individuals who could speak with 
most authority on that subject. 

Now, obviously, the line of demarca- 
tion between the work that properly may 
be investigated by a committee on Quali- 
tative Definitions and by a committee on 
Quantitative Definitions is not clear. 
The first asks itself the question “To 
what degree?”’; the second asks, “How 
much?” ; but neither can get very far in 
its procedure without asking also 
“What ?”. Consequently in-preparing the 
questionnaire this year the “What?” idea 
is most prominent: It is hoped that later 
the committee, building on the data 
gathered, may elaborate more construc- 
tively on the idea of “How much?”. 

The Committee conceived. of Secon- 
dary Education as extending through the 
six upper grades of the public schools 
and the two lower grades or years of 
our liberal arts colleges. That is, the 
committee felt that the work in English, 
beginning in. the seventh and extending 
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through the sophomore year of the col- questionnaires sent to the high schools 
lege, ought to be studied as a whole and and to the colleges were as nearly alike 
that whatever recommendations are as conditions in the two types of insti- 
made respecting it ought to be made to tutions would seem to warrant. Fac 
cover the entire period of eight years simihes of the letters and questionnaires 
work. Consequently the letters and are herewith presented. 


Exhibit A—Fac Simile of Form Used with Secondary Schools 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Committee on Quantitative Definitions m English 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 3, 1925. 
Head of the Department of English, 
.-High School, 
Dear Co-Worker : 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, through one of its 
Commissions, is seeking to gather together, for publication, a fairly complete outline and 
syllabus of the work being done in English in our Junior and Senior High Schools, and Junior 
Colleges. Your school has been recommended to us as one that can offer distinctive help in 
this matter. May we ask, therefore, that you give us, at your very early convenience, (before 
December 25th, if possible) such data as are called for in the accompanying sheets. 

It is pertinent to say that the Association, while deeply concerned with the criticisms re- 
specting the deficiencies of English work in our schools, has no desire or intent to seek to 
standardize such work closely. It merely aims to collate the data respecting current practices 
and to put into the hands of each teacher of English the results of that compilation. It thus 
hopes that teachers will find in the material substantial help in organizing and conducting their 
several courses. 

The data sought fall into three classes: 

I. Statistical facts 
II. Printed materials 
III. Critical Suggestions 
(See details on next page). 
Very truly yours, 
Calvin O. Davis, Chairman. 


THE DETAILED INQUIRY 

I. STATISTICAL DATA 
A. General Facts 
. Name of School 
. Grades included 
. Lotal . enrollment eek: set. cee Rae ee eee ct Mae) ny es oe 
. Name of unit used to compute credits (unit, hour, point, credit, year’s 

work,—Whiat)** a. 5255 See On AE eS Cas Se ee eee 
. Numbers of such units required for graduation from your school 
Number of such units required in the field of English 
Number weeks in a term or semester ..c.--cs:sccs:sccoees-ce--o--- 
. Number times per week courses in English meet..... 
Number minutes in each English recitation period... 
. Does your school have so-called Supervised Study in English? 


BONE 


— 


tx 
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11. Does your school attempt to group pupils in English on a basis of decided 
UIATETENCES MINT INCE LI GENCE aero meas acreage ee ace ae sacs teen noe oh eee ee ee ee 
12. If homogeneous grouping is employed, how, primarily, does the English- 
work for the different sections differ ?— (Check) 
a. In amount of material studied 
b. In kinds of material studied 
c. In emphasis given to selected aspects or topics 
nO her wiSer—W. bate trees sec rhs hoc asec tet tence ee a PN ete sa here ctcentnsocu rte causcerehe Rsuuncesth aan 
B. English in the Several Grades. Please record for each grade by check 
mark or otherwise). 


ieln winches rades tS eure lish prescribed pesessese een ete ee) ee 


2. In which grades is English elective ?......... 


3. How many times per week does English meet in the several 
FERRET G CoC) ae cee ese ipa oer reer Per SEN, Se SRE eae OM 


4. How many minutes are class periods in each grade?.. 


5. In what grades (if any) has the school supervised study in 
WSO GUS NS Mee a Ba deg ec soh seer te tes NU ry eg Ra aa tere ee I eS 


6. What percent of the total time devoted to English in each grade is 

given to 

HALEN ea ie eee nee Me once BELLS 6 a en Seep ee 
VV ritten’ COMPOSitionseLheEtOriGn ANG! Grea Lee. .see cose pedesmcescs eke Ponns cc enecsteancascestvastectnsesteoresecbends 
OallP conapositic ss ye eee exert eee a ete eek eg Ro ee he eee 
PLARguMentation, Gebating pips Spa KAN wae Miele ces tesa See oh oie a cscssclc wes eeaveaacucodereven 
pplsibraryeanstructiony setae es es een ees ie mR ee) hao 8 Be cle oe a 
mOtheraty Pesmos eWwOS kcatme VV ba tees emer Ree ee irae oe eg 


mheanoep 


7. Is time given to the two aspects of English—literature and language— 
Hs Li CACHNCIASS=PEF 10a se nee en en oe em me YN ee 
bs On’ givensdays. of7 each! iweeki Sens see. oh ee 
c. At times determined wholly by the teacher 


8. How many books are read in class per year in each grade ?ouuu....2....csetececeeecsecsseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 


9. How many books are expected to be read by each pupil outside of 
Classspemeveatiin, Cach: SraGene teen we eee ah eee = 


10. Is much class time devoted to a study of newspaper and magazine 
articléstinathe severalsprages (ree eue te ee Ree ei oe el eee 
11. What is the name of the text book used in the 
7th grade? 
8th grade? 
9th grade? 
10th grade? 
llth grade? 
12th grade? 
II. PRINTED MATERIAL 
Kindly mail to the committee copies of the following printed or mimeographed material 
relating to your school: 
1. The general announcement, catalogue, yearbook, or course of study. 
2. The syllabus or outline used in your school for each course in English. 
3. Copies of departmental instructions issued to teachers of English, either by the Super- 
intendent, Principal, or Head of Department. 
4. Sample lesson sheets in English for the several grades. 
5. Any other available material relating to the work in English in your school. 
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Ill. CRITICAL SUGGESTIONS 
1. Just what are the outstanding weaknesses of pupils in English when they 
enter, youn SCHOOL 2 scm ap mn apnea eee 
2. Just what are their best English abilities when they enter your school? 
3. Just what general modifications of the work in English would you (or 
your colleagues) very much desire to see made in respect to 


b. Kind of work offered 

c “Amount and kind of work required: 6feltpupuaeilun’l ePashere daiive lf 
4. ‘The ondpeigationwt he seanctigsigiatetcl iin ta) Aiea ne ; 
¢. ‘The teaching methods... | a. oor j 


f. Other aspects—What ? 
Kindly mail your replies to Professor’ Calvin O. Davis, Chairman, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. i 
The full committee consists of : 
Principal F. E. Clerk, Kenilworth, Illinois 
Professor J. A. Clement, Urbana, Illinois 
Professor C. O. Davis, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Principal Will French, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Superintendent T. H. Gosling, Madison, Wisconsin 
Professor T. J. Kirby, Iowa City, Iowa 
Principal W. C. Reavis, Chicago, Illinois 
Dean H. L. Smith, Bloomington, Indiana 
Professor J. E. Stout, Evanston, Illinois 
Professor L. W. Webb, Evanston, Illinois 
Principal G. W. Willett, LaGrange, Illinois 
P. S. A stamped envelope is enclosed for the return of this questionnaire. May we have 
it soon? ; 


Exhibit B—Fac Simile of the Letter and Questionnaire Addressed 


to Presidents of Colleges 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 3, 1925. 


lear, Presider <i. < 51ers See 

The North Central Association of ues and Secondary Schools, through one of its 
Commissions, is seeking to gather data respecting the teaching of English in the Freshmen 
and Sophomore years of its membership colleges. While the Association has no intent of 
seeking to standardize practices closely, it is deeply concerned with the numerous failures of 
students in English and is hoping to aid in reducing the number of such failures. 

In order to aid the Commission, may we ask that you kindly refer this letter to the Director 
or Supervisor of Freshmen English in your college, with the request that he give us such help 
as he is able respecting the matter? 

An early response will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Calvin O. Davis, Chairman, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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(THE QUESTIONNAIRE) 
INQUIRY RESPECTING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN COLLEGES 


The inquiry seeks three types of help: 


I. Statistical data 
II. Printed material 
III. Critical Suggestions 


I. STATISTICAL DATA 
PrmmiNumiber Of weelts: inl College y Ceara cca tee ee cna eae etc e sacs nnsncacennes tsar see eeneeceneoceenreess 
B. Number of weeks in college term or Sermester...........---:-------:ecceceteccecneneccnseeeseesecteeeseeseeceneeeeenaeraeacnae 
C. Freshmen English Course 


N 


HismstiChipaniGoursey pLeSCH ICC merce irra s <p ese aes Sacco ad i beocies tee ene ienasaseos 
For what number of weeks it is required ?. 


METOWNOlAanyMtUMeS: Pel) Wea COES | TEE TTCeE fats ise carte e een cca mentee cad nce eccnasunece steer caseeanetieemee 


owilone rare: Class  periocls:cy (Cit fin Uiitat OS) | eas ease esese ss ces cy se tec e cates forces ngnneenens crac ect rsceetacnecsaceces 


. What is the character of the work? (Check) 


a. Primarily rhetoric and composition. 

b. Primarily literature 

c. Primarily public speaking. 

d. A fair mingling of rhetoric, literature, and oral expression. 


. How many high schcool units in English are presupposed or required ?....---------.----------- = 
. What are the most common weaknesses reported by college insrtuctors in 


respect to the high school work in English? (check) 
. Ungrammatical forms. 

. Stilted or unnatural expression. 

. Incorrect spelling 

. Illegible handwriting. 

. Ineffective rhetoric. 

. Unfamiliarity with standard literature. 

g. Slovenly diction. 

h. Paucity of ideas. 

i. Lack of interest in English work. 


moma op 


. What are some of the common excellences found by college instructors in 


the work of high school English? 


A What text-books are usually prescribed for the Freshmen course in English ? 
. Are students classified in sections in accordance with 


a. Their general intellectual ability? 
b. Their ability in respect to English? 


D. Sophomore English. 


L 
2: 


Sh 


Is any course in English prescribed for sophomores ?-.......--...--scsscsssscseecssseeeeeessoeeccsseesoseesneeeeee 
If so, is its character essentially—(Check) 

a. Rhetoric 

b. Literature 

c. Public Speaking 

How much credit does the course carry toward graduation points or hours... 


Il. PRINTED MATERIAL 

Kindly mail to the Committee copies of the following material (if available). 
A. Announcement containing a description of the Freshmen and Sophomore courses in English. 
B. Descriptive matter relating to the high school English demanded for admission to college. 
C. Departmental instructions given out to instructors or students. 
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D. Sample lesson sheets or other printed or mimeographed material used in connection with 
the Freshman or Sophomore work in English. 


III. CRITICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Just what modifications would you (or your college staff in English) very much desire 


to see made? 


A. In respect to high school English offered for entrance to college. 
B. In respect to the Freshmen work in college English. 
C. In respect to the Sophomore work in college English. 


As will be observed, each circular con- 
tained requests for three sets of data, 
namely: 1. Statistical facts, 2. Copies of 
available printed material dealing with 
the organization and teaching of Eng- 
lish; and 3. Critical suggestions pertain- 
ing to this work. From the Secondary 
Schools such facts as the following were 
sought: Location; grades included; en- 
rollment; descriptive name and number 
of credit-units required for graduation ; 
number of such units required in Eng- 
lish ; number of weeks in the school term 
or semester ; number of periods per week 
classes in English meet, together with the 
length of class periods in minutes; the 
general plan of organizing and conduct- 
ing the class exercises; and the varieties 
in class work made in order to provide 
for individual differences. A second sub- 
division sought to bring out, in greater 
detail, elaborations on the last point, 
namely the nature of class work. 


The questionnaires sent to the colleges 
sought particularly to bring out: the re- 
quirements and the character of the pre- 
scribed courses in the Freshman and the 
Sophomore years; the most common 
weaknesses, as well as the more out- 
standing excellences, which college in- 
structors find the entering students pos- 
sess; and what specifically can be sug- 
gested to improve conditions both’in the 
schools and in the colleges. 

All told, 17 reports were received 
from so-called Junior High Schools, 96 
from regular four year high schools, 9 
from three year Senior High Schools, 46 
from six year high schools, and 
45 from colleges and universities. That 
is, replies were received from 168 Sec- 
ondary Schools and from 45 Colleges. 
The tables and discussion which follow 
concern themselves with the data thus 
gathered. 
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Table I. Data Respecting the Teaching of English in 168 Public 


Secondary Schools 
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fn 
Ure te ar ae 
I. STATISTICAL DATA mo Ho be © 
nN 4 uv ° ° 
A. Formal items 
1. No. schoo!s to which letters were sent..,.....--.--.-:----2+---0---5+-- 30 20 390 60 500 
2. No. schools from which replies were received................----- 17 9 96 46 168 
3. Enrollment 
PP AMU Th ASTI ()) 6. ace SE eee es el UN dene se 1 0 17 6 24 
b. From 150-500 a Si si? Onna 
c. From 501-1000 3 20 14 43 
di Over 1001 <2. 3 27 18 48 
EMAOTIATISWWELECL, sarstat see tees a ieee dae Sa hoe Ue 8 8g 
4. Name of recording unit used 
7 4 43 16 70 
10 ZI CRY Rs 85 
0 0 3 0 3 
0 1 2 2 5 
(SE NE gan ete Sr LARS OB, RRS 2S Gt SP ha oe YS) Best Re ee 0 OAS 0 5 
5. No. such units required for graduation 
a. Twelve 1 4 wet Zz 7 
b. Fifteen 4 Z 3 7 16 
c. Sixteen 9 3 90 36 =: 138 
eta Seventeen es SARE oo a aan BR Oe Sete eh 3 3 1 a 
6. No. years English work required 
Ra Li AV Oh Seems eo Pa 28 2 ae ace ae ne Oe ES gS a 8 4 0 9 
bagel ree paeeemers 80) 5.2 CMe eee pee Beal 2 Seog ieta ee 9 6S sG OZ I 
GRUB GUL: pore sass oe cc es scl ieee be Sanat ies 2S 0 0 36 0 36 
(ULI EW i el Wess. ee Uae Moentoned 1 RAE enna Send OE, 2 eA 0 0 0 PAN ALN) 
Gs Six, seers aD 0 Oars 23 
PRIN OE ANS WCROGN ee asthe cnc cake tee en ean ek 6 0 0 0 6 
7. Weeks in school term 
a. Twelve or thirteen .. ee SS SOS os 0 0 6 0 6 
D--Bighteenee ap AviZE 6 56 38) 9117 
c. Nineteen . ener 3} 0 0 3 3 
Cee SAL Vacs ew een Suerte or 2 Sa Se 0 3 34 5 42 
8. Times per week English classes meet ; 
EUR) SKF a eet, ory See mame 2 A Na old 0 4 1 5 
DU Ey ere emerge ie cose ctr lay cs ee MRL na De ei 17 9 92 45 163 
9. Minutes in English class periods 
au inden AQ tae ste bel Mon): ei mee ae ee a a 6 1 25 3 35 
b. 40-45 ww... x 4 5) 46 OZ SL 
c. 50-60. .... 7 Pan WPS 9 43 
d. Over 60 0 1 0 fe 3 
10. Is there supervised study in English 
Bae Y CSA erence Ree ieee 4 Ae Mel ok a Eee 14 Ope 19 64 
Di: coe eee te ee le et 3 3 71 27° =—-:104 
11. Are pupils in English grouper homogeneouslyly or in re- 
spect to decided intellectual differences? 
tN A ee oS | ENP Sore Peoe SoU (StI 26 0 21 eee 13 3 SOc 74 
BiG ses cee neti Oe, cL ead ee Ue ae a 4 6 60 24 94 
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- si - 

a> Az Phe! ke 
ie me Zs ~ S 
7 tts e = 
a ee ee Se 

12. Where homogeneous grouping prevails, English work 
differs in the various sections as follows: 
a. In amount of material studied OD 2 4 183 & 
b. In kinds of material studied —_______ 3 BoumiZs 13 «43 
c. In emphasis given to selected topics___-_-_-_-_ 6 22 16 «=47 
d. In some other -sespects ¥e 17 6. 2 
e. No auswers. given eee S Se 2s 
f. Total schools returning questionnaires...» = Pee 5 6 4 168 
B. The English Work of the Several Grades 

1. Respecting prescriptions 7th 8th Oth 10th ith 12th 
a. Required. of all 2 ee ee 
B Vlecivesen 2 fn es 0 0 0 CO ). 25) as 
c. Conittiosaliy required £0 eee 0 4 5 0 0 
Ga No answer. 530 Ae eg 0 5 8 18 16 


2. No. of class meetings per week 
Pe Ai foie es pee ee eee, See (eS 63 153 144 137 \ 85 
Ponerte . 2 ee St eee + 140 0 6 
SL PEC ee ae ee oe ee ee Bay pa = 9 
3. No. minutes in class period 
Sy ES | ee eee eee ae Re eee Pree ne) 11 
b. From 40 to 45 _.. 
Soci in| a a ae eee ee E'S (e 16.» 639 “eed2' 9 134) ee 
5 
9 


8, SS: aE lle Maa ely Re, Maia eae IEN ST. 3 3 


cmpipe ringer eet oo 6 ee oe 0 177 17 4 
4. No. schools having supervised study 
8th 9th 10th 11th 12th 
39 60 44 43 32 
11 58.058 60 345 
13 41 49 48 74 
5. Distribution of time devoted to English in each 
grade eo 
x a 2 s 2 z Ps > 
RB a 
$e $8 g = 42 2 283 
So 38 8 92 3) 2 eee 
AG At wm <<, So wee 
Seventh Grade 
a. To literature .... 63 = 36 2 0 16 0 9 0 
b. To language _...... 63 18 19 20 1 2 1 
c. To oral composition . 63 42 1 19 1 0 0 0 
d. To argumentation ... 63 46 14 5 0 0 0 0 
e. To library instruction 222.2 = 63 APE 0 0 0 0 
Eighth Grade 
a, < Towliterattire ate 2 eae cases 63 126 8 0» 16 0 18 0 
b. To language. es 63 10 "94 Zt 2) Te 1 2 
c. To oral composition . as | "637 30 12 19 2 0 0 0 
A.) Lor-arewnmentation: adie. 63 8648 14 1 0 0 0 0 
e. To library instruction —..W.....0........ 65m oe 11 0 0 0 0 0 
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About 75 % 8 


° S 3 
Bae em a Cae: 
“Oo & og oO = ~o = + 
oo 2F A rp at = oS 
i ee ee ee. = ee ee 
ae Af im 4 <6 << e 
Ninth Grade 
che Wen SstesAt ier in ee Sk LU AEE Sy 3B AZ . 0 
fetes Pingiise ©: ee Ss 199 19), +36 9044 29 a43 pez 0 
c. To oral composition - = 159 7449 ~ 2 0 0 
a. To argnmentation 159 109, S47 3 0 0 0 0 
e. To library instruction Soe EG A) 145 11 0 0 0 0 0 
Tenth Grade 
am BG lesatenre ie ees de 158 22 5 11 38 19 50 6 
Ba tontancwase 25 oe ae 15 23 5 52 32 14 10 
c. To oral composition —.._____-___. 151 48 74 20 6 3 0 0 
@ fo argumentation ~_ 2 15h 98 50 3 0 0 0 0 
e. To library instruction «151 124) = 27 0 0 0 0 0 
Eleventh Grade 
a ligey itecntire 2. ee ee 51 15 10 8 Sar 20 50 15 
Bato ionewage 223 ee ei 0 38 12:* 44 19°28 10 
e- To: eral. composition :=. 51 54 78 14 2 3 0 0 
d. To argumentation —. sob gl ley | 93 53 5 0 0 0 0 
e. To library instruction = «151 Ss «112 39 0 0 0 0 6 
Twelfth Grade 
ie Kes! Siteratvve.. 24. se) Jo See 151 7 14 S25 14 50 36 
bite danewage: >. 2. ee ER TSE ae 50 11 32 38 6 10 
c. To oral composition —. SS s«*d51 60 69 15 7 0 0 0 
d. To argumentation ss 151 93 51 7 0 0 0 0 
e. To library instruction —___. Swiss 4 37 0 0 0 0 0 
6. When attention to literature and language is given 
a. Both given each class period 7th Sth Oth 10th Ilth 12th 
. ic ee eS SS a Sh 48 45. a AS 
No: and ‘sptemmmeted - a e  D 50 111 106 108 111 
b. Each given on separate fixed days 
Nes’ == 2a ee ee eee ee AS 18 61 62 62 60 
Ne csinutcumweredse 2 eee eh ee 45 45 98 89 89 91 
c. Decision leit to the judgment of the teacher 
Re eS oe eee 2 | 27 76 75 74 ~=63 
Wis (OF S6SWTOR ne SF 36 83 76 77 88 
7. Books read in class yearly 
a. Nene ae. ep Bie Jee ee AG 16 18 21 19 31 
UND US ey oe ee ee 2 ee er oe || 90, 70, ..56 » 47 
IN ee Ps eh ee 6. 51 59 74 70 
i Olver miite mewn a ee ek 0 0 1 3 
& Books expected to be read yearly outside of class 
a. None pee oe SSS eee ey | 2 0 17 18 12 
b. Under five an, Sc Bp a 31 Aa ee | S6q, +54) 56 


ie Peon Site te ee eee Sls 7 9 63 78 79 76 
d. No answer (probably therefore none required) 21 19 55 0 9 9 
9. Is much time devoted to the study of newspaper 
and magazine articles? 


eR es Se ds ay 29? SSL ORG FIGSE- 187 as 91: 
DI eens ee oe 9 SN a in al, EM TF ot 1h 34g 4 gh Zh 2B 
po amewce (probably. so) ek IT iS Zh 2A 17, AD 
10. Different named text books used_— eeiee ese 28. 25). 2h BE 
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An analysis of Table I shows that 
168 Secondary Schools replied to the 
questionnaires. Of these 17 were Ju- 
nior High Schools consisting of grades 
7, 8 and 9; nine were senior high 
schools consisting of grades 10, 11 and 
12; 96 were four year high schools con- 
sisting of grades 9, 10, 11, and 12; and 
46 were five year or six year high schools 
consisting of grades 8 to 12 or 7 to 
12 inclusive. Further, these schools 
were fairly well distributed over the 
North Central territory, although the 
Western, Southwestern, and Northwest- 
ern portions of that territory furnished a 
much larger proportionate share of the 
replies than did the Eastern portion. 

Considered in respect to size 24 

schools, or 14.3 percent of all, had fewer 
than 150 pupils enrolled ; 45, or 26.8 per- 
cent, had from 150 to 500 pupils; 43, or 
25.6 percent, had from 500 to 1,000 pu- 
-pils; 48, or 28.6 percent, had over 1,001 
‘pupils; while 8 schools, or 4.6 percent, 
failed to make replies. 
_ Respecting the name used to record 
term work, 70, or 41.7 percent of all, ap- 
pear to prefer the word unit; 85, or 50.6 
percent, prefer the word credit; while 
13 choose, among them, to use point, or 
hour or year. 

Of the 151 schools which include the 
twelfth grade in their organization 129, 
or 85.4 percent, require 16 units for 
graduation ; 12, or 7.9 percent, require 15 
units ; 6, or 4.0 percent, require 17 units ; 
and 4, or 2.7 percent, require but 12 
units. These last are of course Senior 
High Schools with grades 10, 11 and 12 
only included in their organization. 

Of the Junior High Schools, three re- 
quire 17 units for completing this course ; 
9 require 16 units; 4 require 15 units, 
and one requires but 12 units. 
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English in the Junior High Schools 


Concerning the provisions for English, 
nine of the 17 junior high schools pre- 
scribe three years’ work, two prescribe 
two years’ work, and six failed to an- 
swer the question or were ambiguous in 
their replies. In all of the seventeen 
schools the school term is a semester of 
eighteen weeks, and therefore a unit 
represents 36 weeks of work. Moreover 
in all 17 schools English classes meet five 
times per week. All class recitation pe- 
riods are, as a rule, either 40-45 minutes © 
in length or else 50 to 60 minutes in 
length. There are, however, 6 of the 
17 schools in which class periods are less 
than 40 minutes in length. Further, 14 
of the 17 Junior High Schools claim to 
have definite supervised study im all the 
work in English, and 13 of the 17 also 
claim to be segregating pupils homogen- 
eously for all this work. Where homo- 
genous grouping exists, provision for 
adapting the work to group needs is 
made by modifying the amount of work 
required in the case of 9 schools, in the 
kinds of work required in the case of 3 
schools, in respect to emphasis on se- 
lected topics in the case of six schools, 
and in respect to some other standard, 
not specified, in the case of two schools. 
Six schools ignored the question. 


The typical Junior High School, there- 
fore, appears to be requiring three years 
of work in English, covering 36 weeks 
each year, with five class meetings of 
something over 40 minutes each week. 
Further, this typical school segregates 
its pupils into sections based on differ- 
ences of mental ability and seeks to 
adapt the English work to the special 
needs of the several groups, both by 
means of supervised study periods and 
by other pedagogical devices. 
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English in Secondary Schools Other 
Than Junior High Schools 


In the regular four year high schools, 
in the three year Senior High Schools, 
and in the five year or six year composite 
schools the arrangements for work in 
English are as follows: Seven absolutely 
prescribe but two years work; 62 pre- 
scribe three years’ work, and 36 pre- 
scribe four years’ work. Further, of the 
46 unified five year or six year high 
schools, 20 prescribe four years’ work, 
23 prescribe five years’ work, and three 
prescribe six years’ work. Again, 100 
of the 151 schcools organized differently 
from Junior High Schools have an eigh- 
teen weeks’ term, 42 have a twenty 
weeks’ term, and three have a nineteen 
weeks’ term. In all but five of these 
' schools the classes in English meet five 
times per week and in 122 of these the 
class period is forty minutes or longer. 
In 29 schools acknowledgment is made 
‘that class periods are less than 40 min- 
utes—a condition, if true, that is in di- 
rect violation of North Central Associa- 
tion Standards. 


In fifty of the 151 schools here con- 
sidered, supervised study is provided, 
while in 61 of them homogeneous group- 
ing of pupils prevails. Among the var- 
ious homogeneous groups, provision for 
adapting the work to individual needs is 
made in much the same way as in the 
Junior High Schools. 


Summarizing again, the typical secon- 
dary school, other than the junior high 
school, prescribes three or more units in 
English, offers this work for 36 to 40 
weeks in the year (with class meeting on 
each of the five days of the week), and 
with class periods ranging from 40 min- 
utes to 60 minutes each. 
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The Work of Each Grade 
Division B section 5 of Table I gives 
data respecting the distribution of em- 
phasis or time devoted to English within 
the several grades. Each aspect may be 
considered by itself. 


First, Literature 

Thirty-six schools out of 63 contain- 
ing the seventh grade, failed to indicate 
their procedures. Of the others, two 
give only from 5 to 20 percent of the 
time to the work, 16 devote one-third of 
the time to it, while 9 devote two-thirds 
of the emphasis to it. Conditions in the 
eighth grade are similar. In the ninth 
grade, however, a somewhat greater at- 
tention to literature is found, something 
over one-third of the schools (56 out of 
159) giving at least 50 percent of the 
time to. literature, while nearly one- 
fourth of the schools (38 out of 159) 
devote one-third of the time to this 
aspect of English. 

In grades ten, eleven and twelve the 
pendulum swings further and further 
towards more emphasis on literature. 
In grade ten, more than one-third of the 
schools stress literature for from 66 and 
two-thirds percent to 75 percent of the 
time; in grade twelve, 57 percent of the 
schools do so. Conversely, in these same 
three grades fewer than one-sixth of the 
schools give so little attention to the sub- 
ject as 5 percent of the time. 


Second, Language 

As would be guessed, probably, lan- 
guage work in its emphasis is nearly the 
complement of literature. That is, in 
those grades. in which literature is 
stressed less, language, as a rule, is 
stressed more, and vice versa. Thus, in 
the seventh and eighth grades language 
study, as a rule, occupies from 5 percent 
to 33 and one-third percent of the time; 
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in the ninth grade 65 schools out of 159, 
or 40.9 percent, give more than 50 per- 
cent of the time to it, and 39 other 
schools, or 24.5 percent, devote from 
one-fourth to one-third of the time to it. 
In grade ten the mode is approximately 
33 and one-third percent of the time, 
with almost an equal number of schools 
giving more time than this and an equal 
number giving less time than this or else 
not answering the query. Nearly this 
same condition holds in the eleventh 
grade, but in the twelfth grade the mode 
is somewhere between 5 percent and 20 
percent of the time, while the median lies 
between 25 percent and 33 1/3 percent. 


Oral Composition 

In the seventh and eighth grade oral 
composition occupies a time allotment 
of some sort in about one-third, or pos- 
sibly one-half, of the schools. In the 
ninth grade it is a decidedly conspicuous 
subject, 123 of the 159 schools offering 
it for from 5 percent to 25 percent of 
the time. In the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades fully half the schools 
claim to devote nearly a quarter of the 
time to the subject. 


Argumentation 

Argumentation, in the minds of many 
administrators, is doubtless not greatly 
different from oral composition. How- 
ever, it probably should connote a more 
formal type of oral discussion. As such, 
it often receives some slight attention in 
every grade; but increases in prominence 
as one progresses through the school. 
On the other hand, fully two-thirds of 
the schools analyzed in this study do not 
appear to recognize the subject at all. 


Library Instruction 
Lastly, library instruction appears 
from our data to have little place in the 
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typical secondary schools. Eleven 
schools only, out of 63, give it a place 
in the seventh and eighth grades; 11 out 
of 159 give it a place in the ninth grade; 
27 out of 151 give it a place in the tenth 
grade; while 39 and 37 schools out of 
151 schools give it a place respectively in 
grades eleven and twelve. 

It is obvious, therefore, that literature 
and language constitute the largest por- 
tion of the work in English in all grades 
of the secondary schools. Oral expres- 
sion also receives considerable attention. 
The other aspects of the work are. mea- 
ger. 


Integrating Language and Literature 

Table I, section 6, shows also the 
modes of integrating literature and lan- 
guage work. In about one-fifth or one- 
fourth of the schools both these aspects 
are given attention during each class 
period; in about one-fourth or one-third 
of the schools the two phases are treated 
on separate fixed days in the week; in 
about one-half the schools the choice of 
time appears to be left to the judgment 
of the teachers. 


Practices Respecting Supplementary 
ateri 


Table I, sections 7, 8 and 9 show the 
practices found respecting the study of 
books, newspapers and magazines. In 
the seventh and eighth grades few 
schools prescribe more than five books 
to be read in class per year, nor more 
than five to be read outside of class; in 
the ninth and tenth grades the assign- 
ments appears to increase slightly in 
both respects; while in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades just about half the 
schools claim to require from 5 to 10 
books of each pupil in respect to each of 
the two types of reading—in class and 
out-of-class. 
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Similarly, about half of the schools 
devote considerable time to the study of 
magazines and newspapers in grades 
seven and eight, but many more than 
half the schools do so in grades above 
the eighth. 

Text-Books 

As regards text-books little that is 
definite can be said. For seventh and 
eighth grade work more than 20 titles of 
books used were mentioned; in the next 
two grades the different books numbered 
28 or more; and in the last two years 
they numbered 31 or more. The most 
frequently mentioned texts were the fol- 
lowing (Table II) (the numbers fol- 
lowing the names indicating the total 
times the text was noted) : 


Table II. Text-Books in Use 


SEVENTH GRADE 
Elson and Keck—Junior High School Lit- 
erature 
Potter, Jeschke and Gillett—Oral and Writ- 
Berm bing isha <i: oi ee 11 


Elson and Hartwell—Reader ......... eee 6 
Ward and Moffett—Junior Highway to 
Bis oLISii see ae) ) eueewee es 7 reso eee 5 
Pearson and Kirchway—Essentials of En- 
HASEN epee ete ALAM ee Lyk a a ens 5 
Hatfield and McGregor—English in Service 2 
Lyman-Hill—Literature and Living............. 2 
Hitchcock—Junior English ee 
pveryday (Classics; fea meee ee eee 2 
anc WwiCke BOOK 1h ieee saeme nn. ts ee ye 2 
Bolenius—Everyday English -0....--:.cssee- 2 


Eight other texts mentioned, one each. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Elson and Keck—Junior High Literature...... 19 
Potter, Jeschke and Gillett—Oral and Writ- 


Rents PONS lish See eee he tee 17 
Pearson and Kirchway—Essentials of Eng- 

[STEYR ae nae Sore aioe A 2 MP PN ERS Res can 7 
fison’s——Reader tai. ses ccs eects 6 
Ward and Moffet—Junior Highway to Eng- 

G1) Se eI ace Boe eee Mee eet =e 5 
Hatfield and McGregor—English in Service 2 
Buhlig—Junior High English Book, 2............ 2 


Aldine—Language Book, 3-.......cccsssscosstsessneoes 2 
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Hitchcock—Junior English Book, 2................ 2 
Everyday, Classics) 222s cette ee 
Sandwick—Junior High School English........ 2 
Bolenius—Advanced Lessons in Everyday 


pkey Cs Me ee ae eee, eee ae es el 2 
Ten other texts mentioned, one each. 

NINTH GRADE 
Hitchcock—Century Composition ..............-....- 27 
Miller and Kinkead—Literature and Life...... 17 
Lewis and Hosic—Practical English.............. 11 


Claxton and McGinniss—Effective English. 7 


I ONASSICS Mi ne eee ee ee Eee eS 7 
Elson and Keck—Book: 3...0.:--.ccccs-c-csc-cce-receosciee 6 
Canby and Opdycke: 22.2. eee eee 4 


Miller and Palmer Ze 
Ward—Sentence and Theme...........--........-—.. 3 
Brooks—Book 1 


Tanner—Composition and Rhetoric 3 
Bolenius—Everyday English .......-.....-----0-0----- 3 
Seven other texts mentioned twice each, 
and sixteen others mentioned once each. 
TENTH GRADE 

Ward—Theme Building -.0.0222. eee mre) 
Hitchcock—Composition and Rhetoric .......... 30 
Greenlaw and Miles—Literature and Life.. 12 
Lewis and Hosic—Practical English.............. 10 
Claxton and McGinnes—Effective English... 8 
Tanner—Composition and Rhetoric................ 8 
Clippenger—Written and Spoken English... 7 
Ganbynand ‘Opdyke: 2s 2 sone 5 
Briggs and McKinney—Essentials.................. 4 
Miller—Practical Composition .............--.---- 4 


Century Handbook 
Pace—American Literature —......222..222--..0---+ 3 
Brooks—Book 1 
One other text mentioned twice, and thir- 
teen others mentioned once each. 
ELEVENTH GRADE 
Long—English and American Literature... 25 


Metcalf—English Literature —....W2...-.---.------- 17 
Halleck—English Literature 0... 15 
Greenlaw and Miles—Literature and Life, 

SE CHS sie cses aes cea wx pete ace 12 
Pace—American Literature ........-....--:10--c-- 11 


Newcomber and Andrews—Three Centuries 9 
Hitchcock—New Practice ........-.::.:ssese-csccsce-s 
Tanner—Composition and Rhetoric 
Wooley’s—Handbook  ........-2s-s-seecese 
Miller—Century Handbook .... 
Ward—Theme Building ... ait 
Brooks BOO KES: Hadi she nage Mie dieses eee tes 4 
Clippenger 
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Bates—English Literature 

Miller—Practical English Composition.......... 3 

Six other texts mentioned twice each, and 
six mentioned once each. 


TWELFTH GRADE 
Long—English Literaturé —...—..-.-.—=2—.. 29 
Halleck—English Literature 
Metcalf—English Literature 
Greenlaw and Miles—Literature and Life... 15 


Pace—American Literature .......----.--------1------+ 11 
Miller—Century Handbook .......—— 10 
Newcomber—Three Centuries ..........-.-.--------- 9 


Rich—Types of literature 

Bates—English Literature .... 

Miller—Practical English Composition —..... 4 

Hitchcock—New Practice 

Three other texts mentioned twice each and 
seven other mentioned once each. 


In a final division of the questionnaire 
opportunity was given to list 1—the out- 
standing weaknesses of pupils in English 
when entering the several types of 
schools ; 2—the outstanding English abil- 
ities at these same levels ; and 3—general 
recommendations for improving the work 
in English. The following table (Table 
III) gives the judgments on these three 
questions, figures following the several 
statements indicating the number of 
times each idea was mentioned. 


Table III. Critical Suggestions Made 
by the Secondary Schools 
J. Outstanding weakness of pupils when 
they enter 
A. Junior High Schools or Seventh Grade 
Spelling, punctuation and sentence struc- 


(Gtr e Neca es, eB sl ee ee 35 
Ability to express thought in writing........ 7 
Oral) (redding) 0: ashe eee. Bae eee 4 


Interpretation of literature 
Sentence sense 
Lack of knowledge of how to study........ 5 
Tackof anitiative, 225 eee eee 1 
Conversational ability 


B. Ninth Grade of Four Year High School 

Mechanics of English—grammar, parts 

of speech, sentense structure, sentence 
sense, penmanship, spelling, punctuation 97 
Ability to express thoughts in writing... 9 
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Ability to interpret literature... 3 
Ability) to: read? aeencu ere eee, pens oee st 7 
Backgrounds .... 7 
Study. Habits, ect eee eee ee 3 
Lomited vocabulaire. ccs eee fe 
C. Tenth Grade or Senior High School 
Mechanics) (1.22 Saree se 10 
Study" Habits: ame 2 eee iS 


II. Outstanding elements of strength when 
they enter 
A. Junior High School or Seventh Grade 
Oral Composition 
Power of interpreting English 
Grammatical construction .......... 
Interest in books 
‘Harersiess: tOmMry se. ease eee 


B. Ninth Grade or Four Year High School 


Initiative and imagination .........0.-..-..---- 10 
Appreciation of literature 2.2... 7 
Reading backgrounds 203.2223 se aay 
Dramatic ability ag 
Ability in oral expression .020...0002...2020--2- 6 
Mastery: Of) Hssentials2)3 ee ee 4 
Desire to learn). 1 20s. See Lens 2 
Originality in writing 22 ee 1 
C. Tenth Grade or Senior High School 
Alertness: (12.022 <1 ee 1 
. Oral Expression ........... 1 
Command of mechanics 1 
III. Modifications recommended ; 
A. Regarding Amount of Work Offered 
More thoroughness and fewer aspects 
treated: 3.8.25...) 2.) Se aeeeeeeens See ae 22 
More Composition work ..00.0.........0:::0cce--- 8 
More:drillon reading, =: 2258p 3 


Four years of English above 8th grade... 7 


B. Regarding Kind of Work Offered 
More varieties of work ... 
More stress on essentials 
More grammar 
More*oral fworlet3. 22 See 
More literature _. 

Less literature 


C. Regarding required work 


Less quantity, more quality _..............- 13 
Essentials for all; more for the brighter 
pupils” ao See ee eee 8 
Moder: iiterattire 2 ee eee ees) 
More thoroughness ............... 5 
More practical written work . 10 
TLESS MERION ZING wees c ea seme ee =r 
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Four years above 8th grade... 1 
D. Regarding organization 

Uniform outline for all teachers ................ 1 

Some changes, not specified ..... . 10 

Eliminate non-essentials _.0..........ese0-- 4 
E. Regarding methods 

More supervised studly Q.0...-....-cesecco-sessereee 9 

More time for consultation .........2....---..--- 1 


More attention to individual differences.. 6 


PtH Cray CLASSES 0 fou 1.-to0- teen eete ere 3 
GIOSEE SUPELVISIOM .c...4.-2c) se ceeeecctoccscew ete 5 
setter library facilities 220. 2 
PERE IMCC ICUS vps eet cok Acs na es Rs 2 
F. Regarding other aspects 
Grouping in accordance with I Q................ 2 
UE) LeTa ARS a NERS a an eR lc eee aS 72 
Better physical equipment ................---.-.-..-- 3 
Baailery, Classes: jie te ene Lod po 
More co-operation of all departments........ 8 
eS ChIDS! Me St Ace eee eee 1 
Mogendr ils work: -2i 0.2060. ccsta chet sees i, 


Even superficial analyses of Table III 
shows that school people are generally of 
the opinion that a lack of knowledge and 
skill in respect to the mechanics of Eng- 
lish language is the chief weakness of 
school pupils. On the other hand, when- 
ever abilities are recognized among these 
‘pupils they are, for the most part, listed 
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as: 1l—command of oral expression; 
2—initiative and imagination in English 
work ; 3—extensive reading backgrounds ; 
and 4—good appreciation of literature. 
In other words, the receptive powers and 
the emotional responses of pupils have 
been trained to the neglect of the tech- 
nical and formal sides of expression. 

Further, when suggestions for reforms 
in the work are made, the outstanding 
request is for less breadth of attack and 
more thoroughness in the attack that 
is made. “Fundamentals,” “grammar,” 
“composition,” “essentials’—these are 
words that appear and re-appear in all 
reports. Closely connected with these 
demands are those asking for closer 
supervision of teaching, the employment 
of a scheme of supervised study for 
pupils, and more co-operation given the 
English teachers by all other departments 
of the school. 

The second part of these reports deals 
with the situation which exists in colleges 
and universities. 


Table IV. Data Respecting Work in English in the First Two Years 


of College 
I. STATISTICAL DATA 
A. Formal items 
1. Number of colleges to whom letters were Semt ............2.-..escc1-s-ssececeseeseeeeeeeeeees a babel ood 150 
2. Number of colleges from whom replies were received............2------0e---ceceeseeeceec sence 45 
3. Geographical distributing of colleges sending replies 
atiBast pNaiGsyAny States te ice eal Ae a sede Nit essere eR fd 
Du WiestuNistGer Ase States: ct Spee es i cecal eR Dl a kal Et 20 
CmiNorthwestuNe GiAo Statesnis sit. wake ek She eee, Ree ee ee 9 
ae tSouthwestaNeeG. mA n-otates: wee evese ae ee Re SE ee SU 14 


4. Weeks in college year 


a. Thirty-two to thirty-four... 
b. Thirty-five to thirty-six... 
c. Forty-five to forty-nine (term basis) 


5. Weeks in term 
a. Twelve or thirteen 
b. Sixteen to eighteen .... 
c. Twenty 
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B. English for Freshmen 


1. Required 
Be, NOS) leech sees ce cc ceenses esa Seaman sc iee ps eee oe ct ace ea ewe ae ac ae 45 
| a aN Yo ceed ieee te lle eee oe nich ssa ceeante sree haan, RE de ebb seth fit I i Neg ee 0 
2. No. weeks required 
a. Eleven’ to 18 "(one \tertm )! 25 oo a a 4 
b. Twenty-four to 27 (two terms).. ee au2 
c. Thirty-two to 34 (full year)....... ANTS 
d.. Thirty-six ito 40) (full year). = 0 ee noe rea 36 
3. Length of class periods 
a. One hours/(50:to: GO ‘min, ) ooo ea ee 45 


4. Character of work 
a. Primarily rhetoric and composition 
bPrimanily, literature) 2s eee ee 
c. Primarily public speaking —W.. was cease ie ea eae ee Ue mene ee eee 
P. S. Eighteen of the 45 after replying as indicated, say the work consists of a fair 
mixture of rhetoric, literature and oral expression. 


5. No. high school units required 
FT Wo) een en nn OE ese JS SR ete epee 82 LAA le pee lal a Ne tl ee 45 


6. Most common weakness found among entering pupils 


a. Ungrammatical forms 

b. Incorrect spelling ........ 

GF Slovenly GictiOr ee ccsaca aoe acn esac Seen ant ea eect ae a 

d. Uniamiliarity. with istandard ‘literatures... 29) cee ee, eee eee 27 
e. Ineffective rhetoric 2522.2 ee eee 2.) RE ea 26 
f. Illegible handwriting -.................-.. POE Ree oa hs Nee adh 8 
g. Lack of interest in English work... 8 
h. otited’ or unnatural expression s)he ee ees 6 
1. Haulty, punctuation’ and sentence: istructure..2 2 ee 4 
iwack (of ‘expressional restraint2< 2 71.0 tae ee ee 1 
Ka Litele.‘sotnd critical foundatiomc2). 25.6 = el rears ep ee ek 1 


7. Most common excellences found among entering pupils 

ENGNG asec ca teens ees Recht tet Nk Boe So a Pel ee Na ee SORELY Oe Oy ee 
. Interest in the work and willingness to learn... 
: (Good Joral jexpression ise: 5 23 eu ee EMD Uh AO lee Oe 

. Well prepared to think,, read) and cwritesco se ae a 

. Good'-training in grammar aid mhetoric, sec oe ee 
- Hamiliarity with standard iterature 9. 2 eee te 
: (Good. spellers! Wt eae es 

. Knowledge of the classics 
Goadtorganizing Jability wees 5 ee ee 

s: (Good, ‘sentence structure) .<cc ence sects Oke ee ee 
. Neat and careful form ......... Ree Teper ian iene AE Lee ai we ed Abpeeie 2. ¢ ioe 
(Good tethics (oe Be, 
m. Good critical foundation 
n. Not prejudiced against English 00.2... 3 
0. Good: handwriting, 22 2580 2.0 ode | ee een) beeen) Gee ae 


8. Text books used 
a. (Handbook. ee ee ee ee eee ee eatin ene ee SAE Meee ea EP el 2) 23 
p, Coniposition and, ¢ Rhetoric: sss 5e etree es gr ee 17 
c. Book of selections 
; CN) OCS: ee Long eet TERIA ely Ue 9). Winey APR ROE! OY 


ae i ee ns = J = 
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Cm SPECIMEN IN DOO KS Here oes Sle hy oh OL Raa A RED tose EU ae 3 
f. Short stories _... 
Sy Wraiiayeaet ls = ta ee ar le el ae fish 

BE OCLE Ye PUN. cn Be tee A Se eee, Eb eg ak ee Ree Oe: 


9. Are students homogeneously classified 


a. In respect to their general ability 


NES are che ete a oS hia ag ION ees 5 Se RE Gl aC i A element ened Net, EAM OA tl 7. 

JORIS Pete RE a INOS Na GR Dp Neg A? ce Re? a eT ARR hg Be Set I ot 23 

DSS) ACY OTS Re a 25 A I SS a Se ne ore eas meee aE eer bee 15 
b. In respect to their ability in English 

PY CSE cee Ree oc rs esse See oR Se 3.2 ap 5 IES Ed ch stood dcse tate eat IRE ee mana 26 

NORE mae de Bc WEEE RII TAR, ake ae EE NRE 2 OS tne nt et ee 19 


€. Sophomore work 


Uh 


Is any course in English prescribed 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Equivocal (In English major or minor; Optional; Not necessarily in Sopho- 
SOTVOT Ro Mary w) RU Rey Salt Soeenle Abate US CE Te LE Se ks en en a a oe SEE 9 


2. Character of the work that is prescribed 


3. 


aoubissentially, \liferaltui ews a ee on eee tee es Seer ee eo ea ao ck cn cnitcasoreecseeasey 
ib. .atssentially -rhetoricy .5¢ eee ew ee 
c. Essentially public speaking 


Credits the course carries 
a. From 4 to 7 hours 
b. From 2 to 3 hours .. 
| Conditionalt.-. 


Ill. CRITICAL SUGGESTIONS 
A. Respecting the work to be done in High Schools 


ll More=srammanm-and: theme: writing, 22+.) See cee ee ae EY eas 13 
2. Emphasis on fundamentals—accuracy first, and attention to correction of gross 
mechanical errors .. 
Oa ON Os Citi Cr srivmmeenn ec kta La ugar 
4, Training in ability to write—minimum requirements in composition... 6 
EPROM Year GeO Tami Shitt 5 ka eee teenies teeter SURNM ey Sica hace tes ths cee J hee Ne 2 
6. American and English literature for two or three years .........--.---.ccsccceeecesceceeeeeessteneeneen 2: 
7a Rietonicrim the stOUrth! year Meuse ere ee Ny Ble Ns we eee eee) 7 
8.) Better) trained’ teachers +24. see = 1 
9. A good review of the essentials of Composition <0... .coeesccecesceececescecneeneeneeceeneseeseeeee 1 
LODVA Upreaters knovwledpepot: books sere 200 foci Se tn et a 1 
LYS Intensive Studyvof a, few subjectsii(topics § )tascesec ose eee 1 
12... More stime;fornmenvidial teaching gees aie eter een 12s se ae es 1 
13. Uniform course in literature 1 
4 a\Mare twrritten mor ket so eee Been Bek Ee Yk es ed eee 1 
B. Respecting Freshman work in college 
Le NO*EeEOLiRS. tOp Ste O eSt eatin enn eerie CRs BLE nan OA ah ee 16 
Ze Morevreading pens). ee ee ne RT 2 Be ek eh RA 3 
Sa Mor emwiriting Weal. t bovis al tome ee ae ask itn je eh tise ve is 2 
4. Writing of the kind found in common usage out of college... cece 2 
5. The work divided into units, each separate from others, and promotions only as 
SLUGETIES tA StetmeACmIiIt, THM OLGeh we sate eer eee eee oo tet) Bee ae es 2 
Ore Sita ery CLaSSeS meee oe CRI Oy eee Peed ee REN IE LE 2 ek Aneel 2 
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7. A year devoted to high school review —-----------------------c-----ceeeccneeeccen cece ceeneecnnesttenneeennnencene Zz 
8. More study of classics 2 
9. A general entrance examination in English... -------------------2-----ese nee 1 
10. Separation of literature and composition —---------------2-------n--eneenn neon esne eects I 
11. Tests in oral and written English in the Junior year and required for graduation... 1 


C. Respecting Sophomore work in College 
1. No reforms to suggest 


More live narrative 
. Shakespeare’s plays required 
Course in- masterpieces 
. More written work 


NAW wWNH 


Table IV gives the data secured from 
colleges and universities. Forty-five, out 
of 150, made returns of the question- 
naires. Of these by far the largest num- 
bers are located in the trans-Mississippi 
region. The colleges in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin did not 
reply freely. 

Of the 45 colleges which returned 
questionnaires, 38 have a school year of 
35 or 36 weeks, and 34 have the school 
year divided into semesters of 16 or 18 
weeks each. Ten colleges, however, are 
organized on a term basis, 12 or 13 weeks 
constituting a term. 

Each of the 45 colleges prescribes 
English in the Freshman year. Thirty- 
nine prescribe it for a full year, two pre- 
scribe it for two terms totaling 24 to 27 
weeks, and four prescribe it for one term 
or one semester. In each of the 45 col- 
leges, also, class periods are one hour in 
length. 

As to the character of the work of- 
fered, 32 declare that it is primarily 
rhetoric, composition and language; 10 
declare that it is primarily literature; 
while three state that it consists chiefly 
of work in public speaking. Though 
these categorical answers were made as 
indicated, replies to other questions make 
it seem certain that in the larger numbers 
of colleges the prescribed Freshman 


. A course in literature required of all students 


English course consists of a fair mixture 
of rhetoric, literature, public speaking 
and language. 

All 45 of the colleges require three 
units of high school English for admis- 
sion. Nevertheless, the alleged common 
weaknesses in English which Freshmen 
exhibit are almost as inclusive as lang- 
uage can describe. “Ungrammatical us- 
ages” are mentioned as faults by 41 of 
the 45 colleges. “Incorrect spelling” is 
named by 38 colleges; “slovenly diction” 
by 28 colleges; “unfamiliarity with liter- 
ature” by 27 colleges; “ineffective rhe- 
toric” by 26 colleges, “illegible handwrit- 
ing” and “lack of interest in English” 
each by eight colleges; “stilted and un- 
natural expression” by six colleges; 
“faulty punctuation and sentence struc- 
ture” by four colleges; and “lack of ex- 
pressional restraint” and “lack of critical 
judgment” each by one college. 

On the other hand, when asked to 
indicate the outstanding excellences in 
English possessed by incoming Fresh- 
men, 15 colleges reply “They have none.” 
However, 14 other colleges do give them 
credit for having “an interest in the 
work” and a “willingness to learn ;” five 
mention “good oral expression;” two 
each, say “well prepared to think, read, 
and write;” “good training in grammar 
and rhetoric;” “familiarity with standard 
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literature ;’ “good spellers ;” “knowledge 
of classics ;” “good organizing ability ;” 
and “good sentence structure ;” while 
each of the following virtues gets one 
college vote only: “neat and careful 
form;” “good ethics;” “good critical 
foundation;” “interest in dramatics ;” 
“good handwriting” and “not prejudice 
against English.” 

These two supplementary or comple- 
mentary views of the English abilities 
of high school pupils as judged by college 
critics do not make pleasant pictures. 
At least, they ought not to give the high 
school people a sense of conceit. They 
may, however, arouse their ire and chal- 
lenge their combativeness. 

In 23 of the 45 colleges studied, a so- 
called “Handbook” is used as one of 
the agencies of guidance in the English 
work; in 17 instances a text-book in com- 
position and rhetoric is mentioned; in 
10 cases a so-called “Book of Selections” 
is provided; in six colleges treatises on 
“Short Stories,” “the Drama” or “poe- 
try” constitute the basic material for 
class study. 

In seven of the 45 colleges students in 
English classes are alleged to be grouped 
homogeneously in respect to their general 
ability, while in 26 colleges the claim is 
made that students are segregated for 
work in English solely in respect to their 
ability in English. These figures repre- 
sent, however, in both cases, but a rela- 
tively small number of the total. Appar- 
ently, segregation in English courses is 
not a very carefully worked out practice. 

In the Sophomore year, 12 of the 45 
colleges claim to have a prescribed course 
in English, while nine colleges seem to 
indicate that there are prescriptions in 
English that must be met by students 
beyond the Freshman year, but that these 
requirements do not necessarily have to 
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be met in the second year in college. 

Of the various courses in English re- 
quired by Sophomores, 18 consist of lit- 
erature, seven of rhetoric, and three of 
public speaking. Further, these various 
prescribed courses carry college credit 
amounting to from two to seven hours— 
15 colleges giving from four to seven 
hours’ credit, nine colleges giving from 
two to three hours’ credit, and two col- 
leges being somewhat ambiguous in their 
statements. 

When the college authorities were 


“given opportunity to offer constructive 


suggestions for improving the work in 
English, they utilized the right eagerly. 
Their replies may be grouped under three 
headings : 1—suggestions respecting work 
in the high schools; 2—suggestions re- 
specting work in the Freshman year in 
college, and 3—suggestions respecting 
the work in the Sophomore year in col- 
lege. Under the first group of sugges- 
tions are found repeated demands for 
more attention to grammar; more theme 
writing; and in general more emphasis 
on the so-called mechanics of writing 
and speaking. The ways by which to 
accomplish these ends are thought by 
some to be by requiring four years’ work 
in English in the high schools, by using 
the last year as a period for good reviews 
of the mechanics of English expression ; 
and by giving attention, generally, to 
fewer topics in English and securing fair 
mastery of these topics. However, some 
individuals seem to believe that what is 
needed most by students is a greater 
knowledge of books and a larger acquain- 
tance with good literature. Seven indi- 
viduals who filled out the questionnaire 
were, nevertheless, bold enough to say 
that they had no criticisms of the high 
school work and had no constructive sug- 
gestions to offer. 
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In respect to Freshman work in college 
16 say they have no suggestions to offer ; 
three request more reading; two, more 
writing; two, smaller classes; two, more 
attention to the classics; two, a modified 
Dalton Plan; one, an entrance examina- 
tion in English; one, a separation of the 
study of literature and of rhetoric; and 
one, a test in English required of all 
before they are permitted to be gradu- 
ated. 

Respecting changes in the Sophomore 
work, 26 say no reforms are needed; 
eight say a course in literature should be 
required of all; and five others offer mis- 
cellaneous suggestions of one kind or 
another. 

Division II of the questionnaires asked 
for copies of such available printed ma- 
terials as the school might possess, to- 
gether with such comments on the 
material as the teachers desired to make. 
All totaled, 187 sets of materials were 
received. Of these, 61 sets were in the 
form of printed booklets or circulars; 
113 were in the form of mimeographed 
or typewritten sheets or circulars; and 
three were in the form of letters. Fur- 
ther, 13 of the 187 sets of materials were 
received from Junior High Schools, 144 
were from other types of Secondary 
Schools, and 30 were from colleges. 
Table V gives the data gathered here. 


Table V. Printed Materials 


Number of Schools 


“in » 
Soe Ole 
me 11 Oo 
1. Form in which found 

a. Printed booklet or cir- 
Cilary :,fek eee ee Zee Ads OL 

b. Mimeographed or type- 
written sheets 0... 11 100 12 133 
c. Letter form .... 0 ey ae) 3 
ME OLAS lek Peers aan oN a 13. 144 30 187 
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2. By whom prepared 
a. Teachers of English... 
b. Administrative staff .... 
c. Non-local authority 
d. Not specified 


3. For whom prepared 
a. Primarily for the teach- 
ers 
b. Primarily for the pupils 
c. Primarily for both........ 


4. Name of bulletin 
a. English bulletin 
b.. Gotirse ‘of . studyes.... = 
c. Reading lists 
d. /Syilabismies. eee 
e. Catalogue (with some 

pages devoted to Eng- 
lish 


5. Mode of presentation 
a. In outline form............... 
b. In connected description 
c. Merely a list of books... 
d. Unclassifiable 


6. Number of pages employed 
a. When in outline form 
1. Under 5 

2. From 5 to 10... 33 
oo Brom 11) fo) (5 
4. Over 15 
b. When in connected form 
1. Under 5 
2. Brom 5 todd. ee 

3. From 11 to 15 
4. Over 15 
c. Deviation from above... 


7. Topics treated 
a. General (respecting all 
English) 
1. Aims of English... 
2. Lists of topics to be 
studied 
3. Suggestions 
methods 
4. Lists of books 
5. Miscellaneous 
b. Specific (for 
courses ) 
1. Aims 


as 


separate 


study 


6 25 4 
2°? Davo 
0 aaa 
5 107 16 
135 85 sri0 
0: 27 16 
OP oe ae 
Ee bea 
O° 70. a 
O) tz a 
2 laa 
O 2 Sie 
0 57 

13 69 19 
W827 
Gp 8 ie 
6 | Su 
7. (30 #0 
BONG 8 
e Nail 
pe Ue kf 
Tin fe 
0 9 0 
05 640 
Di tee 
0 42 4 
130 21.46 
0-40 
Op gaat 
0 3 0 
ODE Raat 
13 77 20 
12 43 15 


110 
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Number of Schools 


Tp dacs 

a Oy es 

3. Suggestions as to 
PMETMOS: ci. isseccccnc ck Oo (25° 4° 35, 

4, Literature to be read 
aveiin sclasspesucshe as 7 BU N65 
b.@ut of class. )...... Hen OO Ds 8 v.75 
BME Rt ADOOKS” \ukc-c2 teens .2e IZ8 69) 1h), 92 


6. Advice respecting 

; Grammar work |..10 50 15 

. Theme work 7 

. Oral work 0 

. Notebook work .. 0 12 0 12 
. Spelling work 3 

. Debating 0 

g. Dictionary usage. 0 983 

c. Special features 


mona n 


1. Directions on home 

siqstel oh bt-om Heuer Autopac 4. 130) 539 
2. Directions on memory 

WOR Me ah See Gn 833g Ona9 
3. Lists of books for 

home reading .......... 8 68 8 8&4 
4. Selections for memory 
TWO kee esse not Se 1 7, 29 8 
5. Library references...... 7 0 O47, 


6. How to use the li- 


Drary ii eee OO Sel 
7. Lists of study ref- 
erence books.............. Poe NE MS 


8. Lists of magazines... 1 6 2 9 
9. Plan for reading re- 
DOES ate ee 0 9 0 9 


SiS @) i. Serene 2 10; momo 
11. Miscellaneous ............ Les y MOM eo! 


An examination of this printed or 
mimeographed material shows that 35 
of the sets were prepared by the teachers 
of English, 21 were prepared by the 
administrative staff—principal, superin- 
tendent, or Board of Education—three 
were prepared by individuals not directly 
connected with the local school, and 128 
were prepared by authorities not spec- 
ified. 

Again, 108 of the 187 sets appear to 
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have been formulated primarily for the 
guidance of the teachers in their work; 
45 appear to be designed primarily for 
the guidance of pupils; while 34 might 
be interpreted to be designed to serve the 
needs of both groups equally well. 

As regards the name given to the 
printed form, 15 schools style it the 
English Bulletin; 77 give it the name of 
Course of Study; 14 give it the heading 
Reading Lists; six call it a Syllabus; 
11 publish merely a Catalogue in which 
are some pages devoted to English; and 
64 call the outline by various names. 

In their mode of presentation, 101 
schools use merely an outline form; 39 
write out the thoughts in connected de- 
scriptive manner; 13 merely list books, 
either text books or reading books; and 
34 vary so completely from any type that 
they may perhaps be spoken of as un- 
classifiable. 

The size of the various sets of materi- 
als varies notably. Sixty-four schools 
utilize less than five pages each for their 
complete outlines or descriptions; 34 
range from five to 10 pages; 18 have 
from 11 to 15 pages; and 25 consume 
more than 15 pages. Forty-six others 
deviate from all these groupings—some 
having a few sentences in one or two 
paragraphs, some having a few brief 
references to English scattered over var- 
ious pages; and a few merely giving 
formal notice that English is taught. 

In the general composition of the copy, 
the materials fall into two main divisions 
—one that discusses English in general 
and without references to particular 
courses or grades; the other enters into 
considerable detailed discussion of par- 
ticular courses or aspects of the work. 
The latter treatment is much the more 
common and complete. 

Under the general discussion, the topic 
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of aims in English is the one most com- 
monly found. Besides this, a few schools 
give lists of topics to be studied, a few 
suggestions on method, a list of books, 
and certain miscellaneous matters. 

It is, however, when the specific treat- 
ments are considered that one really finds 
suggestive material. Thus, under this 
caption, 110 schools (out of the 187 con- 
sidered) discuss more or less completely, 
the question of aims in English teaching ; 
70 give lists of topics to be treated in the 
various courses; 35 have something to 
say about methods; 66 name the lists of 
books that are to be read in class, and 
75 give the lists that are to be used as 
guides for reading outside of class; 92 
list the text-books employed; and some- 
thing over 200 mentions are made of 
very particularized pedagogical matters. 
Under the last heading, for example, 
were found 75 suggestions relating to 
teaching grammar, 38 relating to theme 
work, 29 to oral English, 12 to notebook 
use, 32 to spelling, 21 to debating, and 
12 to the use of the dictionary. 

Finally, certain special features con- 
stitute a goodly portion of the outlines 
of many schools. Thus, 39 schools give 
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brief directions pertaining to home read- 
ing; 39 suggest procedure in memory 
work, 84 give list of books suitable for 
home reading; eight publish choice selec- 
tions to be used in memory work; seven 
give lists of references to the local h- 
brary; 15 give advice on how to use the 
library; 18 give lists of collateral books 
for use in class work; nine give lists of 
magazines to be found in the schools; 
nine suggest plans for making correc- 
tions in English work; and three offer 
miscellaneous advice of one sort or 
other. 

It is obvious from this portion of the 
study that most schools publish some ma- 
terial relating to English. However, for 
the most part, this is exceedingly brief in 
form, and often merely an outline of 
the courses of study, a list of text-books 
used, a list of books to be read by pupils, 
and a few formal statements regarding 
organization. Where real pedagogical 
advice is presented it centers for the 
most part in a more or less brief discus- 
sion of aims, with occasional directions 
to teachers respecting methods and with 
brief suggestions to pupils on the art of 
study. 


A Program Committee 


The Executive Committee has created 
a Program Committee for the ensuing 


year, to consist of the Chairmen of the 
three Commissions, the President and 
the Secretary of the Association. 


Te 


ee 


pt 
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Common Misunderstandings of the Secondary 
School Policies of the North Central 
Association 


J. B. EDMONSON, SEcrRETARY 


NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


From my correspondence with teachers 
and principals I am convinced that cer- 
tain of the policies and standards defined 
by the North Central Association for 
secondary schools are misunderstood by 
many school executives. These mis- 
understandings of policies and standards 
have frequently placed the Association 
in an unfavorable position. In order to 
correct some misunderstandings of poli- 
cies I published in the October, 1925, 
issue of the School Review an article 
entitled “Some Policies of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools.’’ A number of the state 
chairmen asked that copies of this article 
be sent to all of the schools on the ap- 
proved list of the Association. This re- 
quest was not granted because of the 
expense involved. In this article, how- 
ever, I am covering a number of the same 
points developed in the article published 
in the School Review. It is hoped that 
this publicity may lead to a better under- 
standing of certain policies and practices 
of the Association. 

It is apparent that some individuals 
think of the North Central Association 
as dominated by a group of college pro- 
fessors who are out of touch with the 
practical situations that confront second- 
ary school teachers and principals. This 
would be a serious criticism if based on 
facts. 


In considering this criticism, it is per- 
tinent to recall that the important changes 
that have been made in the standards in 
recent years have come as a result of 
referendums in which hundreds of high- 
school principals have participated. The 
criticism is further seen to be unfounded 
when one considers the personnel of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools and 
notes the number of high-school prin- 
cipals holding membership. The truth 
of the matter is that the high-school 
principals are very actively engaged in 
the work of the Association. 

One of the standards that is most 
frequently misunderstood relates to the 
maximum size of class sections. The 
Association is frequently criticised be- 
cause of the common belief that a high 
school will forfeit its membership in the 
Association if more than thirty pupils 
are assigned to any section of classroom 
work. This is far from the truth, as the 
Association does not limit classes to 
thirty pupils. The Association recom- 
mends that the enrollment of class sec- 
tions be approximately twenty-five, and 
the consensus of opinion of teachers, as 
revealed in Davis’ study,* indicates that 
twenty-five is a desirable maximum. It 
is also true that the Association urges 


*Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Part I, pp. 39- 
41, 1923. 
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that 150 pupil-hours of instruction a day 
be the maximum assignment to any 
teacher. However, the Association rec- 
ognizes in its practice that unusual teach- 
ers may handle recitation sections of 
more than thirty pupils without danger 
of loss in the efficiency of the instruction. 
It further concedes that it is frequently 
necessary to have in a high school a lim- 
ited number of classes of thirty, forty, 
or even forty-five pupils. It is expected 
that these classes will be assigned to the 
more successful teachers, and care taken 
to prevent the overcrowding of class- 
rooms. It has been the writer’s observa- 
tion that the large classes in many high 
schools are too frequently assigned to the 
inexperienced teachers of ninth-grade 
subjects, which practice is certainly not 
an example of the good management ex- 
pected in schools seeking recognition by 
the North Central Association. 

A second standard that seems to be 
difficult for some to understand relates 
to the procedure in the determination 
of the pupil-teacher. ratio. Apparently, 
there are many who think that only the 
teachers of the academic subjects are to 
be counted in determining this ratio. An 
examination of the standard with regard 
to the teaching load reveals the fact that 
all teachers, vocational or academic, as 
well as administrative and supervisory 
officers, may be counted as teachers in 
determining the pupil-teacher ratio. The 
section of the standard relating to this 
question reads: “For interpreting this 
standard, the principal, vice-principals, 
study-hall teachers, vocational advisers, 
librarians, and other supervisory officers 
may be counted as teachers for such por- 
tion of their time as they devote to the 
management of the high school. In addi- 
tion, such clerks as aid in the administra- 
tion of the high school may be counted 
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on the basis of two full-time clerks for 
one full-time teacher.” 

Another policy of the Association that 
is frequently misinterpreted relates to 
the preparation of teachers of vocational 
and special subjects, such as music, art, 
physical training, domestic-science, and 
the commercial branches. It appears to 
be the opinion of some that the Associa- 
tion demands that these teachers have the 
same amount of training that is required 
of teachers of academic subjects. As a 
matter of fact, the Association has never 
set up specific requirements for teachers 
of vocational subjects. It has limited its 
rulings governing teacher preparation to 
instructors in the academic fields. 

Another erroneous opinion relative to 
the policies of the Association is that the 
chairman of a state committee has the 
right to rule that a teacher who is not 
a college graduate or who lacks the re- 
quired number of hours in education may 
be employed to teach academic subjects 
in a high school approved by the North 
Central Association, provided he is able 
to show a “deserving” case. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Association requires each 
school to make a special report on any 
teacher of academic subjects whose prep- 
aration is less than that demanded by the 
standards. While that Association is in- 
terested in the recommendation of the 
state chairman, it does not obligate itself 
to accept his recommendation. The rec- 
ords of the Association show that very 
few exceptions have been made to the 
requirement of college graduation or pro- 
fessional training, especially during the 
past few years. The writer does not 
know of any exceptions made at the last 
meeting of the Association. In view of 
the present supply of qualified teachers, 
it would seem reasonable to expect that 
the Association would be very slow to 
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grant exceptions in the near future. 

There also appears to be a question in 
the minds of some as to the tangible re- 
wards of recognition by the Association. 
It is, of course, common knowledge that 
the schools approved by the North 
Central Association constitute an honor 
group of schools, but such recognition 
does not appear to be sufficient reward 
for some. This past year copies of the 
proceedings were sent to a large number 
of institutions outside the states included 
in the Association. These institutions 
were asked to report any use made of 
the lists of schools as given in these pro- 
ceedings. The following are a few ex- 
cerpts from the replies received from 
registrars : : 

“T am pleased to state that we use the 
approved list of secondary schools of the 
North Central Association as a basis for 
the acceptance, without examination, of 
students presenting themselves outside of 
New England and the Atlantic states.” 

“The list of higher institutions of the 
Association is consulted with regard to 
credits offered for advanced standing, 
the presence of the college in this list 
having much to do with determining our 
attitude toward such credits.” 
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“We refer to them in this office very 
frequently in connection with admissions 
and transfers. Accordingly, we are re- 
questing that this office be placed on your 
permanent mailing list.” 

“In reply to your request for informa- 
tion as to the use we make of the ap- 
proved list of secondary schools, I would 
say that we use it whenever the question 
of accepting the certificate of a school 
in your territory arises.” 


It seems to be generally conceded by 
college authorities that the North Central 
Association is the leading standardizing 
agency for high schools and colleges in 
the North Central states, if, indeed, it 
does not rank first in prestige in the en- 
tire United States. 


The writer is confident that the pres- 
tige of the North Central Association is 
injured by a misrepresentation of the 
policies and standards of the Association 
and believes that its friends should make 
a more determined effort to have the pol- 
icies and achievements of the Association 
understood by school-board members, 
teachers, and others interested in second- 
ary education. 


Certificates of Approval 


The Secretary was imstructed by the 


Executive 


Committee 


to have 2,000 


copies of a certificate of accrediting pre- 
pared and issue the same to the schools 
recognized as secondary schools by this 


Association. 
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The Educational Underworld 


By DAVID ALLAN ROBERTSON, Assistant DrreEcTor, 


Tue AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EpucaATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An invitation to address the North 
Central Association at its annual dinner 
I accepted with unabashed eagerness be- 
cause at once I thought of several ac- 
tivities of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. which ought to be reported di- 
rectly to this association as a member 
of the Council; the increasing usefulness 
of the personnel files; the progress of 
the Modern Foreign Language Study 
under Professor Fife; the work of Pro- 
fessor Thurstone’s Committee in study- 
ing psychological tests; the studies by 
Dean Hawkes’ Committee on Personnel 
Administration; progress in writing job 
specifications in industry, engineering 
and medicine for the use of colleges and 
schools ; the study of the curriculum, es- 
_ pecially the relations of industry and 
education ; the technique of co-operation 
in fact finding; the present status of the 
several bills to develop a Federal educa- 
tional agency; national co-operation in 
education. 

And in my own field of international 
educational relations I saw at once an 
opportunity to tell you about the in- 
creased effectiveness of our co-operation 
with the Institute of International Edu- 
cation ; the development of the first sum- 
mer course of the American kind to be 
offered in a British university, that of 
Dublin, Trinity College, and the very in- 


*An address by David Allan Robertson, 
Assistant Director, The American Council on 
Education, at the annual banquet of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, March, 1926, Chicago. 


teresting summer courses in Berlin, 
Paris, Geneva, Coimbra and other Eu- 
ropean centers; the conspicuous success 
of American undergraduates now study- 
ing under the auspices of the Council in 
Manchester, Cambridge, London, Mu- 
nich, Montpelier, Madrid and Paris; the 
development of the foreign study plan 
so that more of our colleges may have 
their own units abroad like the Univer- 
sity of Delaware or Vassar or Smith or 
send their individual students at their 


own expense to Paris under supervision - 


of Professor Kirkbride of Delaware; 
the availability in 1926-7 of at least seven 
$1,000 scholarships for American stu- 
dents who will return to their American 
colleges for the fourth year and to take 
their degrees; the Handbook of Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges, a volume 
of one thousand pages to be so financed 
that it can be sold for two dollars and 
a half in order that this compendium of 
information about American higher edu- 
cation and especially about each institu- 
tion on the accredited list of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, including of 
course all colleges in the North Central 
Association, may have as wide distribu- 
tion as possible at home and abroad; the 
revelations of the study of achievement 
of Latin-American students in our col- 
leges; the present situation in India, and 
in China, where students who in anti- 
foreign demonstrations go on strike, de- 
mand academic credit for patriotic serv- 
ice in striking, and claim that recognition 


- 
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on the basis of an American precedent— 
“credit for war service.” Most of all I 
wish I might tell you about progress in 
fostering co-operation abroad and at 
home among the one hundred and twen- 
ty-five or more American organizations 
in the field of international relations; 
the January number of the Educational 
Record has a report and a memorandum 
on the subject ; the annual meeting of the 
Council will include a discussion based 
on a conference of some of these organ- 
izations. 

All these things flashed through my 
mind as enticing topics when President 
Gage conveyed your invitation. When 
he said that he intended to say “A Good 
Word for the Colleges” I thought, too, 
that I might add my. testimony based on 
knowledge of collegiate and secondary 
institutions as I have come to know them 
through these Council activities and 
through my service with the Association 
of American Universities; I thought I 
might say a good word for all of us. 

But an article which I printed in Jan- 
uary, “Degrees for Dollars,” has had so 
many reverberations in embassies and 
legations in Washington and in Ameri- 
can offices abroad that I decided to sac- 
rifice my chance to add to our feast of 
good words and to say a bad word for 
those so called universities, colleges, and 
schools which without adequate faculty 
and without adequate methods of in- 
struction confer degrees for non-resident 
work only and which with much mon- 
etary profit to themselves discredit 
American education in foreign countries. 

To a citizen of an European country 
the word “university” has a very definite 
meaning. A university is the highest 
part of an educational system organized 
by the state itself, as in France, or at 
least under the watchful supervision of 
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a Ministry of Education. The Euro- 
pean—or Oriental for that matter—has 
little opportunity to know that there is 
no Ministry of Education in the United 
States, that control of education is a re- 
sponsibility of the several states ; he does 
not always know that a legally chartered 
“university” may have no endowment or 
property, no real faculty, no genuine ad- 
mission requirements, no bona fide 
courses either residential or non-resi- 
dential, no adequate educational require- 
ments for degrees; he does not know 
our hundreds of colleges and universi- 
ties with their various values; he can 
hardly be blamed if he does not differ- 
entiate the University of Minnesota and 
the University of Southern Minnesota ; 
the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, the University of Washing- 
ton, Washington, D. C., George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
Washington College, Maryland; the 
University of South Dakota, the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, and the Na- 
tional University of Dakota; University 
of Chicago, Western University of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern University of Chi- 
cago. Even among our own citizens, as 
you who are interested in bequests to 
colleges know only too well, there is no 
certainty as to the correct names of 
American institutions. Abroad and at 
home any American thing called Na- 
tional, Federal, American or United 
States is accepted as a guaranteed article. 

The representatives of “Oriental Uni- 
versity” knew this when they asserted 
that “Oriental University” had the ap- 
proval of the Department of State and 
the Department of Justice of the United 
States. Of course the Department of 
State had not approved “Oriental Uni- 
versity.” This impression of approval 
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was conveyed to the unsophisticated by 
having on the diploma the certificate, 
signature, and seal of a regularly quali- 
fied notary public; attached to this by the 
ribbons and seal of the Department of 
Justice was the authentication of the no- 
tarial seal and signature by the Attorney 
General of the United States; and at- 
tached to this latter document by rib- 
bons and seal of the Department of State 
was the authentication of the signature 
of the Attorney General by the Secretary 
of State. In spite of the warning printed 
on the last named document the credu- 
lous accepted the perfectly proper valid- 
ation of legal notarial signature as ap- 
proval of the character of the diploma 
itself! 

More recently in a French publication 
it was asserted that a so called “Univer- 
sity,’ an Illinois corporation, had the 
approval of the Department of State. 
After representations to the offending 
publication the society “affiliated” with 
this “University” declared its intention 
to emphasize hereafter approval by the 
Department of State of Illinois. Such 
non-residential enterprises have empha- 
sized the fact that they are “legally” 
chartered by this or that State and “le- 
gally” confer degrees. The responsibil- 
ity of a State for chartering of degree 
conferring corporations needs to be 
more fully understood, especially by 
reputable educators within the State. Of 
this I shall say more presently. 

Even if the Department of State of 
the United States and the Secretaries of 
some of the individual States do all in 
their power to prevent educational 
frauds the expert academic green goods 
man knows how to exploit innocent and 
reputable people, especially the clergy 
and the socially, prominent. ‘Oriental 
University” printed among others these 
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names of the “Endowment Committee”: 
“His Excellency, Gen. Alvaro Obregon, 
LL. D., President of Mexico; His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. Hippolite Irigoyen, Presi- 
dent of Argentina; His Excellency Dr. 
Manual Estrade Cobrera, Ex-president 
of Guatamala; His Excellency, Dr. 
Washington, L. P. de Sovza, President 
of the State of St. Paul, Brazil; the 
Honorable Dr. J. M. Vasconelos, Rector 
of the National University of Mexico.” 
The publication of these names, as ex- 
perience shows, does not prove that these 
persons actually permitted the use of 
their names. Indeed, at least one re- 
turned the proffered honorary degree di- 
ploma. According to the cover of the 
booklet of one concern the Honorary 
Pro-Rector is His Majesty King-___._-. 
A “patron” of another so-called “col- 
lege” is, according to its publication 
“His Royal Highness Prince Awaloff of 
Russia.” (Awaloff! Rig., F. P. A. and 
Keith Preston please copy.) 
“Tn short, if you’l kindle 
The spark of a swindle, 
Lure simpletons into your clutches 
—Yes; into your ,clutches— 
Or hoodwink a debtor, 
You cannot do better 
Than trot out a Duke or a Duchess 
—A Duke or a Duchess.” 
Distinguished English clergymen have 
been imposed upon. An English cleric 


who tried to use American educational | 


and governmental agencies to force an 
Ecclesiastical Directory to recognize his 
“American degree” of Doctor of Divin- 
ity secured by correspondence, organized 
a “British Association of American 
Graduates,” the objects of this associa- 
tion being “to promote Anglo-American 
Amenities; to protect the Academic 
Status of all American Graduates; to 
provide a Union for all Members of 
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American Colleges and Universities 
holding a Government Charter.” These 
objects, worthy as they seem, appeal to 
very prominent English clergymen who 
permitted the use of their names as vice- 
presidents, until the Director of the 
American University Union, Dr. Clyde 
A. Duniway, pointed out that the “Amer- 
ican Graduates” who were forming this 
association, were for the most part hold- 
ers of degrees from so called “universi- 
ties.” 

Of course these patrons did not un- 
derstand the nature of the thing with 
which they were associating themselves. 
And of course many seek in good faith 
to undertake correspondence study of 
the kind known to exist in the United 
States and learn only too late the true 
character of the course offered to them. 
These hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed. 

But not all who deal with these Amer- 
ican corporations are so lamb-like as to 
deserve sympathy. Many seem to feel 
that in getting a “genuine parchment” 
bearing certain letters, they are getting 
the worth of their money. This seems 
to be true of the buyers of medical, 
dental and pharmacy degrees. Of course 
such persons have to pass State Board 
examinations in this country. Abroad, 
possession of the degree generally en- 
titles also to practice. But the passing 
of State Board examinantions can be 
managed in some States where caution is 
less than in others. There is evidence 
to show how the recipient of an “Ori- 
ental University” degree of Doctor of 
Medicine could get into practice by giv- 
ing his diploma to a medical practitioner 
whose knowledge permitted him to pass 
an ordinary State Board examination 
and whose morals allowed him, for a 
fee of one thousand dollars, to take the 
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diploma, assume the name of the diploma 
owner, be photographed as such, take 
and pass the State Board examination 
and after three months or so, when the 
photograph had faded—or been faded, 
return the diploma to its owner who then 
entered the State to practise. The 
American Medical Association is greatly 
to be praised for its alert energy in the 
investigation and prosecution of such 
cases. There is some evidence to show 
that foreign students in the United 
States desirous of enjoying the allowance 
made by parents for an American educa- 
tion have frequently bought degrees 
from diploma dealers and after spending 
their time and most of their money in 
more or less pleasant living have offered 
to non-English speaking parents diplo- 
mas which seem to the uninformed to 
be of greater value than they are. Per- 
sons in Mexico, Argentine, India, Czeck- 
oslovakia, Germany, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, France, England and the United 
States have been willing to buy degrees 
“legally” conferred by so-called “Amer- 
ican universities” and to use these de- 
grees on their cards. Of this crowd I 
think most contemptible, though least 
dangerous, the vain little men repre- 
sented by the one hundred and twenty- 
four holders of the “Oriental Univer- 
sity” degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Perhaps you think that members of 
your own reputable universities and col- 
leges have no relations with these dis- 
reputable degrees. And yet I know of 
one institution, not in this association, 
in which the dean of one college refused 
to recognize as a member of his faculty 
a member of another faculty in the same 
institution because this teacher had and 
used a doctor’s degree from an institu- 
tion which this dean thought not compe- 
tent to confer a doctor’s degree. I know 
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of another institution in which one of the 
deans uses the title of doctor secured 
from a correspondence school. These 
are extraordinary exceptions. Because 
of the existence of these, however, is it 
not desirable by publicity to emphasize 
the legitimate degrees and repress the 
unworthy degrees? Is it not desirable 
to print in the college catalogue not only 
the degree but the source of the degree: 
Ph. D. (Harvard). So successful has 
been the standardization of degrees by 
the North Central Association and other 
associations that there is apparent a ten- 
dency to accept an A. B. as an A. B. or 
a Ph. D. as a Ph. D. Is it not wiser to 
emphasize what is nearer the fact that a 
Ph. D. (Harvard) is a Ph. D. (Har- 
vard) and a Ph, D. (Oriental Univer- 
sity) is a Ph. D. (Oriental University). 
Let the college catalogue state all the 
facts. 

Occasionally the alumni of great uni- 
versities have been involved in these en- 
terprises. In at least one case an alum- 
nus of a great university has been led to 
see the unwisdom of conferring degrees 
for non-residence work only. In at least 
one other case the president of a corres- 
pondence “university” holds degrees 
from great universities. In still another 
case a catalogue asserts that the president 
of the institution was a former student 
in a great university. In still another 
instance an alumnus of a famous college 
was a so-called lecturer in an institution 
now suppressed. These gentlemen, I am 
told, attend the dinners and luncheons of 
their respective colleges and there asso- 
ciate with persons who do not in any 
sense approve the activities of their non- 
resident “universities.” Again I quote 
Gilbert : 

“When a felon’s not engaged in his 

employment, 
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Or maturing his felonious little 
plans, 

His capacity for innocent enjoyment 

Is just as great as any honest 
man’s.” 

Perhaps you think that my references 
to these institutions do not justify un- 
easiness, since I have named only one. 
But I can name forty-one questionable 
educational corporations now legally 
operating under charters secured from 
the District of Columbia or certain of the 
States. My native State, Illinois, as in 
sO many more worthy things, leads, hav- 
ing ten; my present home almost equals 
the Illinois record, for the district of 
Columbia has chartered nine. Delaware 
fosters two; Kansas, two; West Virginia, 
two. Each of the following sovereign 
States in carrying out State responsibil- 
ity for education has chartered one: 
Maine, New York, Virginia, Texas, 
Arizona, Washington, Colorado, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, In- 
diana. Four now in operation were 
chartered before 1900. In 1904 four 
came into being; in 1912 three spread 
their wings. Since the war at least 
eight have been chartered: 1918, 2; 
1921 1923 2 OZ oe 

Card catalogue methods now used by 
detectives in solving relationships in the 
underworld enable one to see interlock- 
ing personnel among some of these in- 
stitutions: The President of one now 
operating in Europe was named in the 
catalogue of “Oriental University.” In 
the same catalogue and in the publication 
of another the president of two others 
was mentioned. There is in existence, 
signed and sealed by “Bishop” Holler a 
list of medical schools affiliated or co- 
operating with “Oriental University”— 
one being marked “private or secret co- 
operation.” The secretary of the “Inter- 
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national Academic Union” was treasurer 
of “Oriental University.” There is even 
an association, “The National Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges.” A 
“National University Club” has been 
chartered in one state according to a cat- 
alogue which announces also the exist- 
ence of a Greek letter society of “schol- 
ars of the humanities.” 

Another catalogue asserts the exist- 
ence of another Greek letter society and 
an “honorary society of scientific char- 
acter.” Fraternities are unknown 
abroad. So that one suspects that like 
university colors “to be displayed on 
hoods of gowns and pennants” or cor- 
respondence school cheers—for they 
have such, in addition to the famous 
postage stamp yell—these organizations 
are for domestic consumption. Some of 
you, by the way, might exclaim: Give 
the devil his due, for as yet none has a 
football team! 

But most of the product of these edu- 
cational corporations is for the foreign 
trade. And that directly affects reput- 
able American Universities. In 1924 
one Serge Dietrich, a Russian, said to 
represent “Oriental University” and 
“American University” of Los Angeles, 
was sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment by a court in Venice. The Amer- 
ican Consul in reporting the trial said: 

“The press of Venice gave wide pub- 
licity to the trial, as the testimony re- 
garding the sale of diplomas, titles and 
degrees furnished material therefor. 
American universities in general, in fact 
all American institutions, came in for 
their ridicule; so that the prestige of 
American education has suffered some- 
what of a shock in Italy at present. The 
inability of foreigners to differentiate be- 
tween real universities and such univer- 
sities as the Oriental University of 
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Washington, D. C., and the American 
University of Los Angeles, California 
(which were frequently mentioned in the 
testimony, owing to Dietrich’s having 
represented them), made it seem natural 
that the inferiority of American institu- 
tions of learning should appear greatly 
manifest to all who heard the testimony 
or read the press notices. As previously 
pointed out by this consulate in several 
of its dispatches of last year, present 
conditions, whereby diploma mills of this 
sort are permitted to exist for the for- 
eign market in degrees of American or- 
igin, militate against the entire educa- 
tional system of the United States and its 
prestige abroad.” 

What then are we to do about it all? 

We can make known at home and 
abroad the reputable colleges and univer- 
sities of our country. The accredited 
list of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which is made up of the lists of 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties and the regional associations, has 
been sent to all legations and embassies 
in Washington. There has been an in- 
teresting response, several asking for ten 
or more extra copies to transmit to their 
Ministries of Education. American Am- 
bassadors, Ministers and Consuls have 
received the list and seem to find the in- 
formation useful. Of course it is to be 
noted that there are honest colleges not 
yet on the approved list. 

Furthermore we can emphasize and 
make convenient for all interested at 
home and abroad full information about 
the institutions accredited by the Council 
by promptly and fully co-operating in the 
preparation of the Council’s volume on 
American universities and colleges. 

Perhaps, as desired by the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, repre- 
senting the publishers of periodicals in 
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which correspondence schools sometimes 
advertise, we can bring about prepara- 
tion of a list of reliable correspondence 
study courses. It is to be observed that 
as far as known the reliable ones do not 
offer degrees for correspondence work 
only. 

Again, we can help by refusing to rec- 
ognize in any way for admission to our 
colleges, even indirectly, for of course 
no member of this association knowingly 
allows such recognition, any credentials 
from any of these questionable institu- 
tions. 

We can emphasize the good and pos- 
sibly the very rare bad by publishing in 
college catalogues not only the degree 
but the source of the degree. 

We can refrain from conferring hon- 
orary degrees except in cases in which 
the appropriateness is not to be chal- 
lenged. 

We can exert our influence in our own 
states, responsible as they are for con- 
trol of education, so that our several 
states may protect from fraudulent ex- 
ploiters of the present situation our own 
citizens who may desire legitimate adult 
education by correspondence or by some 
other means; and so that the good name 
of American education may not suffer 
abroad through the representations of 
such nefarious organizations as “QOri- 
ental University.” 

It is my privilege through the courtesy 
of the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
J. J. Tigert, and the Specialist in Higher 
Education, Dr. Arthur J. Klein, to pre- 
sent to you for your study in connection 
with the situation in your own state 
Document 6027 issued yesterday by the 
Bureau of Education: “Regulation of 
Degree-Conferring Institutions.” This 
is a presentation of the present law in 
fifty-two political divisions of our coun- 
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try, including citation of the:law and an 
analysis to show whether charters are 
issued under general or special laws; the 
procedure in granting charters ; the num- 
ber and qualifications of incorporators ; 
the charter and duration of incorpora- 
tions ; the minimum conditions which in- 
stitutions must meet as to property and 
endowment, number of _ professors, 
course of study, admission requirements ; 
degree conferring powers; state respons- 
ibility for and conditions of supervision ; 
method of revoking charters, exclusive 
of usual court proceedings, as by quo 
warranto. Of the fifty-two political di- 
visions having corporation laws thirty- 
six have no provision whatever for min- 
imum conditions as to property, endow- 
ment, number of professors, course of 
study, admission requirements. Of 
those which provide for chartering edu- 
cational corporations by legislative action 
only three or four have such specifica- 
tions. In almost all of the thirty-six 
states named a chartered institution can 
grant any degree. In thirteen of the 
political units a corporation formed 
specifically for profit is permitted to con- 
fer degrees. Thirty-one of our political 
units have no provision for supervision 
after incorporation. Many other inter- 
esting things are to be observed in can- 
vassing this survey to which we are in- 
debted to the Bureau of Education. AI- 
ready in the Senate of the United States 
a bill to correct this situation as it exists 
in the District of Columbia has been in- 
troduced. Of course the Congress is the 
legislature of the District. Each state 
must seek relief in its own legislature. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to suggest 
a special study of the laws of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
North Carolina. Watchful supervision 
includes co-operation with the Secretary 
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of State of your own State. In at least 
three States the secretaries have shown 
alertness to the situation and have de- 
sired co-operation of the true educators. 
These public officers will generally do all 
in their power within the law to further 
the right. 

The North Central Association 
through its Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education ought to give 
watchful supervision in this area. The 
North Central has been a powerful and 
efficient police authority. It is to be 
hoped that the time of the police will 
not be so taken up with traffic regula- 
tions, with violation of parking rules and 
left turns and speed limits that there will 
be no possibility of fighting forgers and 
thieves and murderers. 
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By presenting to you some observa- 
tions of the educational underworld I 
hope that I have indeed said a bad word 
for these’ degraders of American educa- 
tion. If I must find a single bad word 
for those in or out of prison related to 
the sale of worthless parchments to vain 
gulls, I would offer “sheepskinners.” 

But in saying a bad word for these 
enemies of American wmiversities at 
home and abroad perhaps after all I 
have been able to say a good word for 
all of us. So, with a possibly Pharisa- 
ical twist, which is really only an effort 
to exclude the wicked from blessing, I 
offer you the toast of Tiny Tim: God 
bless us, every one. 


Revision of the Constitution 


On recommendation of the Executive 


Commuttee the 


Association 


voted, im 


March, in favor of the appointment of 
a committee of the chairmen of the three 
Commissions to study the problem of 
revising the wording of the Constitution 
and the By-laws and the Standards in 
such a way as to emphasize the point that 
the Association is a clearing house and 
standardizing agency rather than an ac- 


crediting agency. 
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Practical Curriculum Revision in the High 
Schools” 


By JESSE H. NEWLON, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLORADO 


It is a privilege to discuss with you 
this morning some aspects of the major 
educational problems of our time. You 
have made of the North Central Asso- 
ciation one of the finest instruments for 
co-operation. and educational advance- 
ment that exists today. You believe that 
both the secondary school and the college 
are educational institutions and should 
be treated as such, and that while the 
proper articulation of these institutions 
is important, the process must be gov- 
erned by educational considerations. 

We live in a dynamic, not in a static 
world. The institution that does not 
adapt itself constantly to changing con- 
ditions will not only lose its usefulness 
but will soon become an obstacle to prog- 
ress. The secondary school must there- 
fore constantly modify its practices to 
meet the changing conditions if it is to 
fulfill its function as an educational in- 
stitution. 

This morning I wish to speak first to 
three questions: Why revise high school 
curricula? How go about this revision? 
What results may be expected? Then I 
wish to suggest briefly certain problems 
which I think we shall face in the admin- 
istration of these schools in the next 
decade. 

a 

Why should high school curricula be 

revised? Many answers could be given 


*An address delivered before the North 
Central Association, March, 1926. 


to the question. 
given this morning. 

First we encounter the issue, “Educa- 
tion or not.” This issue involves a con- 
stant re-examination of every practice 
in our high schools. Since we live in a 
world of change, it is obvious, for ex- 
ample, that the best course in the social 
studies which could have been devised 
for the year 1890 would be largely un- 
suitable in the year 1926. The thirty-six 
years that have elapsed have been heroic 
years in the history of humanity. The 
mere lapse of time in an heroic age de- 
mands the addition of much in the way 
of content to social science courses, and 
the mere addition of this material neces- 
sitates a shifting of emphasis. Not only 
must the lapse of time be considered, 
but the historian, the sociologist, the an- 
thropologist, the economist, and the po- 
litical scientist have all been busy and 
have made most important discoveries, 
with the result that for this reason alone 
the textbooks and courses of study in 
these subjects must of necessity be rad- 
ically different today from those of thir- 
ty-six years ago if the high school is to 
serve its function as an educational in- 
stitution. The same condition obtains in 
practically every field of knowledge. 

We find another reason for the re- 
vision of curricula in the development of 
the science of education. A generation 
ago departments of education and pro- 
fessors of education were quite insignifi- 


Only a few can be 
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cant. The past quarter century has 
witnessed the application of scientific 
method to the study of the educative 
process and the rapid multiplication of 
agencies devoted to educational research. 
Every educational practice is being sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny. The prog- 
ress in the science of education has 
brought about a condition which has 
made the present curriculum revision 
movement inevitable. 

Another answer is found in the chang- 
ing social demands made on the schools. 
It is trite to speak of the social and eco- 
nomic changes and problems that have 
been brought about by the acceleration 
of the industrial revolution and by the 
World War. On every hand we hear 
discussions of crime conditions. Leaders 
in our civic life are deeply stirred by the 
indifference of so many American citi- 
zens to their duties as voters. The pub- 
lic is looking more and more to the 
schools to find an answer to many ot the 
social problems of our day. Witness the 
criticisms that we are not doing our duty 
in respect of moral and religious educa- 
tion. Dean James E. Russell recently 
pointed out the significance of these new 
demands. He said that for the first time 
in history “a social democracy is attempt- 
ing to shape the opinions and bias the 
judgment of on-coming generations.” 
Formerly, we were expected to give the 
individual the tools whereby he could 
gain the knowledge that would make 
_ him a good citizen. Today we are ex- 
pected to make the youth a good citizen. 
I quote Dean Russell again: 

“The acceptance of good citizenship 
as the dominant aim in public education 
imposes a severe burden upon teachers 
who have grown up under conditions 
hitherto generally prevailing. What is a 
good citizen? What should he know? 
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What should he do? Reduced to con- 
crete term, answers to these questions 
will try the best of our social philos- 
ophers.” 

In this connection, reference should 
be made to the enormous increase in sec- 
ondary school enrollment in the past 
generation. The people are beginning 
to see that the high schools no longer 
constitute institutions for the education 
of a select few, but are in reality a part 
of the common schools and will directly 
affect the thinking and the feeling of a 
majority of our future citizens. 

Another reason for the revision of 
curricula is found in the rapid expansion 
of the program of studies in the past 
forty years. The high school curricu- 
lum of the eighties was characterized by 
rigid prescription and a limited number 
of subjects. We have added, year by 
year, to the number of studies, until we 
have the varied and rich offerings of the 
present time. To my way of thinking, 
this expansion to date has been too much 
a mere process of addition. There is 
need for consolidation and reorganiza- 
tion in order that our curricula may 
have the proper unity and correlation. 

A fifth reason for curriculum revision 
is found in the high school teacher him- 
self. For many years college gradua- 
tion has generally been required as a 
minimum qualification for appointment, 
with the result that scholastically it may 
be said that our secondary school teach- 
ers have been well prepared. But many 
of them came into the service not only 
before there was much of a science of 
education but long before boards of edu- 
cation deemed it necessary to make re- 
quirements of strictly professional train- 
ing. And even today such requirements 
are certainly low. The result is that 
many are inadequately prepared for 
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their work, so far as the technique of 
teaching is concerned. The only way in 
which this deficiency can be repaired is 
to create a situation in which they will 
become intensely interested in the study 
of these problems. 

A sixth reason for curriculum revision 
is found in the necessity for perfecting 
our methods of educational guidance. 
The condition that prevails in our large, 
cosmopolitan high schools is that of a 
rich program of studies on the one hand 
and a large, heterogeneous student pop- 
ulation on the other. It is not surprising 
that the pupil is bewildered when he 
confronts this program of studies. The 
development of effective guidance 
through the use of schematic arrange- 
ments of courses, or through personal 
advice, or both, constitutes a difficult 
unsolved problem directly related to the 
curriculum policy of a school. 

Many other explanations of the pres- 
ent curriculum movement could be given, 
but in closing this part of my paper I 
can only direct your attention briefly to 
the processes by which subject matter is 
placed or retained in the courses of 
study. 

1. The most potent force in deter- 
mining content has been tradition. No 
one would take the position that merely 
because a thing is traditional it is wrong. 
In the absence of experimental evidence 
tradition is our best guide, but certainly 
if tradition is the only sanction there 
needs to be an immediate and searching 
re-examination. 

2. A part of the content has been 
placed there by outside pressure. This is 
illustrated by the required readings in 
Latin. The college, through its entrance 
requirements, has dictated that Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil should constitute the 
readings. This in itself is not a sufficient 
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sanction. The Classical League Investi- 
gation has amply demonstrated the wis- 
dom of a scientific investigation of such 
a problem. Again the public has forced 


certain studies into the curriculum, 
sometimes wisely, sometimes not so 
wisely. We are now beginning to see 


the evils of a legislated curriculum. 
Soon we shall have a mere hodge podge 
of good and bad unless we demonstrate 
our ability to direct the development of 
curricula. 

3. Scientific investigation has had 
some influence in determining the content 
of the courses, but to date in the high 
schools this influence has been rather 
meager. Our problem is to extend it. 

For many years ancient history was a 
required study in the ninth grade of most 
high schools. Certain colleges still pre- 
scribe in their entrance requirements 
that ancient history shall be studied in 
this grade. In recent years, community 
or social civics has been gaining wide ac- 
ceptance as a ninth year study. Suppose, 
as a result of the most scientific study 
that could be made of the secondary 
school problem, we should come to the 
conclusion that instead of ancient history 
the education of the pupil would be best 
served by the study in the ninth grade of 
such problems as the development of 
government in the United States and in 
other countries, conservation, immigra- 
tion, the tariff, our relations with Euro- 
pean countries, the World War and its 
resultant problems? If we should reach 
such a conclusion and certain colleges 
should continue to demand the study of 
ancient history in this year as an en- 
trance requirements, what should those 
do who are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the public schools? In other 
words, the nub of the whole question of 
curriculum revision is whether or not 
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the high school shall be an educational 
institution or shall be at the mercy of 
opinionated gentlemen who think their 
vested interests are best served by the 
dictum “whatever is is right.” All 
change or resistance to change should be 
made in the light of the philosophy and 
science of education. 
II 

There is always more or less discus- 
sion going on among students of educa- 
tion about content and methods, but 
there have been long periods in which 
changes -have been relatively _ slight. 
These are followed by periods in which 
the curriculum becomes a dominant is- 
sue. There is convincing evidence that 
we are now entering on such a period 
in American education. 
. We have seen in recent years the es- 
tablishment of numerous schools dedi- 
cated to the cause of curriculum experi- 
mentation. An outstanding example is 
the Lincoln School, which has now been 
in existence almost a decade and which 
is given over entirely to curriculum ex- 
perimentation. Many _ experimental 
schools not so elaborate as this one have 
been and are carried on in schools of ed- 
ucation or by private resources. Public 
school systems have recognized the 
necessity of bringing their practice more 
nearly into line with the best educational 
thought, with the result that many of the 
larger cities are conducting rather thor- 
ough-going curriculum revision “pro- 
grams. In this connection might be 
mentioned such cities as Oakland, Los 
Angeles, Berkeley, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
and others. Denver has been engaged in 
the work of curriculum revision for the 
past four years, and I am sure I shall 
be pardoned if I describe briefly the 
Denver program in order to give a 
rather definite picture of the way in 
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which one city has attacked this prob- 
lem. 

Everywhere it will be found that 
teachers are being more and more drawn 
into the work of curriculum construction. 
In line with this practice, in the spring 
of 1922 committees were appointed in 
Denver representing the various types 
of schools and subject matter fields ; also 
certain other committees, whose function 
was that of unification and co-ordination 
and which were composed chiefly of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers, 
were appointed. It soon became appar- 
ent that the task was so complex and the 
demands of the daily functioning of 
schools were so great that adequate as- 
sistance and guidance could never be af- 
forded the committees by the adminis- 
trative staff as then constituted. In the 
spring of 1923, therefore, the Board of 
Education, on the superintendent’s rec- 
ommendation, made an appropriation of 
$31,500 for curriculum revision work 
during the ensuing year. This money 
was expended in four different ways. 

1. Arrangements were made with the 
University of Colorado and the Colorado 
State Teachers College whereby a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the school of edu- 
cation of each institution gave one-half 
of his time during the year to the Denver 
Public Schools in directing the work of 
the course of study committees. 

2. There was an appropriation for 
bringing in specialists in particular sub- 
ject matter fields. For example, Pro- 
fessor Ernest Horn came as a specialist 
in certain elementary school fields. In 
all, fourteen such _ specialists were 
brought in during the first year. 

3. The larger part of the appropria- 
tion was for the purpose of employing 
substitute teachers for the relief of reg- 
ular teachers for periods of time rang- 
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ing from a day or two to weeks and even 
months for curriculum work in the Ad- 
ministration Building. 

4. Finally there was an appropriation 
for the employment of clerical assistance 
to supplement the work of the regular 
clerical staff in school headquarters. 

This whole program was placed under 
the immediate direction of Deputy Su- 
perintendent A. L. Threlkeld, who from 
the beginning has had the general over- 
sight of the work. 

The results were so satisfactory that 
the program was continued a second 
year with an appropriation of $25,000. 
Last spring it was the conclusion of 
everyone that this process of attacking 
the curriculum problem had such merit 
as to warrant the establishment of a per- 
manent curriculum department with a 
budget and staff of its own. The Board 
approved such a recommendation, and 
Mr. A. K. Loomis was appointed. the 
first director of the curriculum depart- 
ment of the Denver Public Schools, tak- 
ing the place of Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins 
of the University of Colorado, who had 
continued with us part time during the 
first two years. 

Denver was not the first city to bring 
in specialists to assist in the revision of 
courses of study, but we were, I believe, 
the first city to inaugurate such a com- 
prehensive program involving the as- 
sistance of not one or two specialists but 
of a large number, and making provision 
for the employment of numerous substi- 
tutes that a select number of classroom 
teachers might devote more time than 
usual to this important task. We pion- 
eered in the establishment of a perma- 
nent curriculum department, but other 
cities have been attacking this problem 
with somewhat different types of or- 
ganizations and several are initiating 
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programs similar to the one in Denver 
some of which are involving mucl 
larger outlays. 

In this connection I want to mak 
mention of the excellent program of cur 
riculum revision which has been inau 
gurated in the city of St. Louis unde 
the leadership of Superintendent Mad 
dox and the Board of Education there 
There are certain features of the St 
Louis program that are worth the inves 
tigation of any school executive who i 
interested in organizing a serious attac 
on this problem. Houston, Texas, is an 
other city that has launched a thorough 
going program similar in principle to th 
others mentioned but with certain uniqu 
features. I want also to recallito you 
minds the work that is being carried o 
by the Department of Superintendenc 
of the National Education Associatio 
through its commission on the currict 
lum. This commission has been engage 
in this work for some three years, ha 
already secured the co-operation of man 
specialists in schools of education an 
of many school systems, and has put 
lished three valuable yearbooks. Th 
chief topic of discussion in recent mee: 
ings of the Department has been curri 
ula. 

It must be apparent that when con 
munities are attacking the problems c 
curricula in such vigorous and scientif 
manner, involving the expenditure 
such substantial sums of money, onl 
educational considerations can gover 
the work of those entrusted with th 
important task. The meaning of the: 
programs and of the leadership of tt 
Department of Superintendence is: th 
we are attempting to substitute opinic 
based on experimental evidence and sc 
entific investigation for dogmatic opinic 
based on personal prejudice or traditic 
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or on selfish interests, in determining 
what shall be taught in our high schools 
and how it shall be taught. — 

This is the spirit which has dominated 
teachers and executives in the work of 
curriculum revision in the Denver 
schools. It will be seen that our pro- 
gram is based first on a desire to deter- 
mine as scientifically as possible what 
ought to be taught in our schools and 
how it can best be taught. We realize 
that we cannot set up an ideal condition. 
We realize, for example, that many of 
the graduates of our high schools, in 
order to enter the colleges, must leap 
certain hurdles which’ in our opinion 
sometimes have very little educational 
value, at least for some individuals. We 
must recognize these realities and cut 
our cloth accordingly. We want to go 
just as far as we can in making content 
and methods of teaching vital for edu- 
cational purposes. It ought to be unnec- 
essary to point out to college professors 
and executives the significance of a 
movement of this kind. 

There are three essential factors in 
our program: research, the teacher, and 
the school administration. The whole 
program is carried on in the spirit of 
scientific investigation and is directed by 
persons who have been trained in re- 
search. Specialists in particular fields 
have been made available for the assist- 
ance of committees, and the committees, 
under the guidance of specialists, and 
' with the assistance of a highly competent 
librarian, endeavor to make use of all 
available research. A certain amount of 
experimentation is carried on in the 
school system itself. We are dedicated 
to the principle that in so far as possible 
we must substitute opinion based on ex- 
perimental evidence or thorough-going 
investigation for mere personal bias, or 
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a blind following of tradition, or the dic- 
tation of anyone. 

The second factor is the teacher. We 
have proceeded on the assumption that a 
course of study will be effective only to 
the extent that it is comprehended by the 
teacher who is to use it, and that the ef- 
fectiveness of our schools will be deter- 
mined in a large measure by the quality 
of the leadership in the faculties. It 
goes without saying that if these com- 
mittees are to be hobbled in any way 
such a program as we have set up would 
not be justifiable. They must not be 
bound by preconceived notions, but must 
be free to reach their conclusions in the 
light of their own investigations car- 
ried on with the advice and assistance of 
experts. We have discovered among 
our teachers many leaders whose exist- 
ence was not known three years ago. 

The greatest responsibility of a public 
school administration is that of determin- 
ing what shall be taught in the schools 
and the methods of instruction. No ad- 
ministration can abdicate this respons- 
ibility which it owes to the board of edu- 
cation and to the public. The adminis- 
tration in Denver has retained the direc- 
tion of currciulum revision and has re- 
served the right to veto a committee’s 
recommendation. As a matter of fact, 
where the administration and teaching 
body are working together co-operatively 
and scientifically, neither the veto nor 
the strong arm need to be used. This 
has béen our experience. 

Ill 

Time will permit mention of only four 
of the numerous good results that come 
from such a program. 

1. Such a program is bound to pro- 
duce courses of study far superior to 
those which now obtain. In reality it 
will for the first time provide courses in 
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many subjects where to date the only 
course of study has been the textbooks. 
These courses are bound to embody a 
better selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter and suggestions as to method. 
But I cannot stop to illustrate this point 
by detailed examples. I am confident 
that you would be convinced by an ex- 
amination of the Denver junior high 
school Latin course, or social science 
course, or the world history and com- 
mercial courses for our senior high 
schools. 

2. As the work is carried on, the 
teaching staff becomes more and more 
imbued with a scientific and professional 
spirit. I could stand here for two hours 
and tell of individual teachers who have 
gained a new lease on life and for the 
first time have come to a realization of 
the importance of methods in teaching. 
We have steadfastly avoided driving 
any individual into this work. We have 
taken the position that there will always 
be a sufficient number intensely inter- 
ested to carry it on wholeheartedly so 
that no one need to be drafted. Such 
a procedure in my judgment is sound. 
It avoids all duress. The difficulty has 
been not to get the teacher to work but 
to keep him from working too hard. 
The demand for professional magazines 
and books of all kinds that has come to 
our administrative library is an index of 
the high professional temperature in the 
Denver schools. 

The enthusiasm with which the vast 
majority of committee members and oth- 
ers have undertaken the work has been 
one of the finest experiences of my 
school life. Many times have we said 
that our program has fully repaid the 
investment of time and money and en- 
ergy by the stimulation which it has 
brought to the teaching body. A cur- 
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riculum revision program based on the 
principle that teacher initiative is essen- 
tial offers the best plan for professional 
study that has ever been devised. 

3. The program is creating a demand 
for supervision. We believe that it will 
ultimately bring about a change of a 
fundamental character, perhaps a revolu- 
tion, in our conception of what super- 
vision ought to be. Certainly it is creat- 
ing a condition in which teachers are be- 
ginning to recognize the need for assist- 
ance and are beginning to ask for it. It 
may surprise some when I say that there 
have been frequent requests from high 
school teachers for more supervision. 
As they become students of curricula 
and method, they become increasingly 
aware of the many unsolved problems 
and of their own deficiencies and re- 
sponsibilities. It is natural, therefore, 
that they should begin to ask for more 
assistance. 

4. It is too early to tell what the final 
effect will be so far as the public is con- 
cerned. The people have been intense- 
ly interested. Of course there are a few 
persons who will disagree with particu- 
lar policies, but these are not numerous. 
The people seem to feel that we are mak- 
ing an intelligent attempt to improve 
instruction; that we are not concerned 
merely with buildings and teachers’ sal- 
aries; but that we are deeply concerned 
with the educational program which is 
to be carried on in the buildings, and that 
for this attitude and effort we should 
be encouraged and commended. They 
are coming to a realization of the tre- 
mendous advances that have been made 
in method in the past generation and to a 
clearer recognition: of the fact that 
teaching is a professional job. One thing 
is certain—if we are to continue to make 
progress in education we must do our 
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work in such a way that the public will 
always be convinced of the sincerity and 
intelligence of our attack, and no other 
attack than a scientific one will inspire 
this confidence over a long period of 
time. 

In conclusion, I come to a brief con- 
sideration of some of the problems 
which we confront in our attempts to 
improve educational practice in our sec- 
ondary schools. 

First, I want to speak briefly of the 
junior high school. This involves the 
problem of entrance requirements. We 
must all, I think, recognize the necessity 
of some kind of college entrance require- 
ment. There is a growing belief that 
when these requirements are based on 
sound educational considerations rather 
than mere opinion, revolutionary changes 
will be made. So far as I know, there 
has never been any attempt to determine, 
through a scientifically controlled experi- 
ment carried out over a period of years 
and on a large scale, whether other and 
more flexible systems of entrance re- 
quirements would serve as well or better 
than those which now obtain. 

Of course, the colleges of the iNorth 
Central Association are far more liberal 
in this respect than are many eastern in- 
stitutions. It is difficult to understand, 
however, how colleges can longer at- 
tempt to maintain the fiction that the A. 
B. Degree and all that it represents in 
the way of liberal education should be 
made dependent on whether a pupil in 
high school earned two units in mathe- 
matics, or in Latin or some other for- 
eign language, or has spent three years 
in formal English work. Surely better 
measures of fitness for entering college 
can be devised. 

We all admit that the student who is 
to enter particular courses, say in en- 
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gineering, or in medicine, or in the so- 
cial sciences, must have had some prep- 
aration in advance in mathematics, or 
science, or other subjects, in order to 
take up the particular work in question. 
It is proper for the college to say that 
students may not enroll in certain 
courses or in certain departments unless 
they have the ability to read certain for- 
eign languages. Such requirements can 
be met in the senior high schools, and 
whenever the college is willing to admit 
this fact and take its hands entirely off 
the junior high school, that institution 
will then be left entirely free to develop 
as an educational institution. There are 
evidences of progress in this direction. 
I quote a resolution which was passed 
last year by the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

“Resolved, that the Junior High 
School is an established fact in the or- 
ganization of secondary education, and 
that the chief burden of preparation for 
college must rest on the Senior High 
School. That it should be possible for 
the pupil who has followed a non-college 
preparatory curriculum in the Junior 
High School to meet the college entrance 
requirements in the Senior High 
School.” 


The North Central Association has 
passed similar resolutions, but so far I 
believe they are, with the exception of 
three or four universities, dead letters. 
There are two hundred senior high 
schools in this association. My plea is 
that an alternative set of requirements 
be made a reality for every one of them. 

Second, the junior college must be 
taken into consideration in revising the 
curricula of our senior high schools. 
There must be an articulation between 
the various units of our school system— 
between the junior high school and the 
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elementary school, between the senior 
high school and the junior high school, 
and between the senior high school and 
the junior college. More and more, I 
take it, we are coming to the belief that 
the chief function of the junior college 
must be that of providing a liberal edu- 
cation for those who are destined to lead- 
ership in American life. From the ju- 
nior college our youth will go into pro- 
fessional and technical schools or out 
into life, as the case may be. 

Some students of secondary education 
are advocating a 6-4-4 plan, which would 
mean the addition of one year to the ju- 
nior high school and the combination of 
the remaining two years of the senior 
high school and the junior college into 
one institution. Different solutions will 
be attempted in different communities. 
It is impossible to foresee what the final 
outcome will be, but my prediction is 
that we have here the most interesting 
administrative problem that will present 
itself to those responsible for the admin- 
istration of colleges and secondary 
schools in this country in the next two 
decades. 

When we come to specific difficulties 
that arise in the consideration of courses 
of study and curricula for junior and 
senior high schools, we are faced with 
such problems as the determination of 
what the constants shall be, how the 
problem of guidance shall be solved, and 
how subject matter shall be organized. 
By constants, I refer to those studies 
which are required of all pupils on the 
assumption that the contribution which 
they can make is essential to the prepara- 
tion of the individual for his place in 
modern life. No more important prob- 
lem confronts the curriculum-maker 
than that of what studies shall be pre- 
scribed. The attitude and feeling of the 
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leaders of the future are involved. This 
touches directly the nation’s life. And 
the problem is yet almost entirely un- 
solved. 

The problem of guidance I have al- 
ready briefly discussed. 

There is a marked tendency to break 
down the rigid departmentalization that 
has obtained in high schools. We have 
been impressed with the fact that every 


specialist who has been brought to Den- - 


ver has deplored these arbitrary divisions 
of subject matter. The tendency to uni- 
fication is illustrated by the growing pop- 
ularity of general science and unified so- 
cial science and mathematics courses. 
The senior high school is beginning to be 
affected. It cannot be otherwise when 
content is organized on a psychological 
and pedagogical rather than on a logical 
or traditional basis. Subject matter is 
subordinated to the pupil’s needs. Then 
there is the question of whether subject 
matter shall be organized around prob- 
lems or on some other basis, traditional 
or otherwise. This is primarily a ques- 
tion of method, but one of the utmost 
importance. 

I have not attempted to describe the 
method by which a particular subject 
matter committee works, nor have I gone 
into a discussion of guiding principles or 
educational objectives. Each of these 
problems would require a paper of con- 
siderable length for adequate presenta- 
tion. But there is one point in connec- 
tion with guiding principles and objec- 
tives that I want to make. 

There are two ways of going about a 
curriculum revision program. One is 
to begin by setting up the objectives to 
be attained in the various grades and 
subjects and by laying down a set of 
guiding principles to govern in the selec- 
tion and organizaiton of subject matter. 
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To our way of thinking, such procedure 
is unsound. It is to a large extent re- 
versing the procedure that ought to ob- 
tain in curriculum construction, because 
it limits the activities and responsibilities 
of committees. The character of a 
course of study is to a large extent ar- 
bitrarily determined before the commit- 
tee actually begins its work. This means 
the stifling of initiative. 

In Denver we have followed the op- 
posite procedure. We steadfastly re- 
fused to lay down a set of principles to 
guide committees in their work or to ex- 
press our opinions as to what were the 
particular objectives to be attained in 
particular courses. On the other hand, 
we took the position that every commit- 
tee should begin by making a survey of 
the writings, the experimentation, the 
practices, the controversies, and the un- 
solved problems of its field. Necessar- 
ily, before a committee can make an in- 
telligent attempt at the actual construc- 
tion of a course, the members must also 
become students of the principles and the 
philosophy of education. We have en- 
deavored to create a condition in which 
it was necessary for every committee to 
make its own decisions as to guiding 
principles and objectives. It has been 
the function of those who direct the cur- 
riculum revision program to criticise 
these proposals of committees. Every 
committee knows that all its work will 
be subjected to scrutiny and criticism. 
We believe that under this procedure a 


set of guiding principles and objectives 
will evolve, subject, of course, to con- 
stant modification, that will be better 
than any that can be imposed or agreed 
upon at the beginning of a program; 
and, second, that it is calculated to stim- 
ulate study, investigation, and participa- 
tion on the part of teachers, whereas 
any other procedure is calculated to pre- 
vent it. 

Nor do we consider it a defect if all 
committees should not be in complete 
agreement on such matters. A certain 
amount of variety is stimulating. The 
functioning of the curriculum depart- 
ment will insure that this variety will 
not become inimical to the unity which 
must obtain in the educational program 
of a school system, but will on the other 
hand rather strengthen it by constantly 
stimulating study and growth. 

The connection between this curricu- 
lum revision movement and the social 
unrest of the present era is too obvious 
to need mention. Alongside a movement 
such as this, the issue of college entrance 
requirements pales into insignificance, 
but the proper articulation of high school 
and college curricula presents one of our 
major educational problems. We must 
look to this association and others like 
it, where college and secondary school 
teachers and administrators meet on 
common ground, to keep the process of 
co-operation in motion and running 
smoothly. 


Annual Accrediting Blanks 
The required annual report blanks 
will soon be sent to all interested insti- 
tutions in North Central Association ter- 
ritory. These should be returned 
promptly, accompanied by the annual fee. 
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The First Annual Meeting of the Association’® 


By GEORGE N. CARMAN, 


Director oF Lewis INstTITUTE, CHICAGO 


(Additional Historical Backgrounds) 


The purposes of the association as em- 
bodied in the constitution and set forth 
in the addresses of Presidents Angell 
and Jesse have stood the test of time. 
While something of what was under- 
taken has been accomplished still much 
remains to be done before the objectives 
aimed at are fully realized. Our accom- 
plishments would have been greater and 
our mistakes and failures fewer if all of 
the meetings of the association had been 
as representative of the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools of the territory as were 
the first meetings. Of the eleven states, 
which constituted the membership of the 
meeting of 1896, the presidents of ten of 
the state universities, four urban univer- 
sities, and eight colleges, and a goodly 
number of college professors and high 
school principals took an active part in 
the work of the association. A resolu- 
tion was adopted at the preliminary 
meeting for organization to the effect 
that the membership be limited to one 
hundred and fifty, and an article of the 
constitution provided that the represent- 
atives of higher and secondary education 
be as nearly equal as practicable. 

Aside from the addresses of Presi- 
dents Angell, Jesse, and Harper, the two 
topics considered at the first annual 
meeting were “College Entrance Re- 
quirements in History” and “Systems of 
Admission to Universities and Colleges.” 

President Jesse’s paper was discussed 
by Presidents Draper of Illinois and 
Shaefer of Iowa, and Principals Coy of 


Ohio and Ford of Minnesota. The fol- 
lowing quotation from President Draper 
should remind us of one of our failures. 
“We recognize as a college any institu- 
tion which has the authority to confer the 
time honored collegiate degrees. . These 
degrees may well be made to form a 
common basis of operations and a bond 
of union between all branches of colle- 
giate work throughout the state, or in- 
deed throughout the world. It is entirely 
within the province of the law-making 
power of each state to give or to with- 
hold from local institutions the right to 
confer these degrees, and thus to protect 
them from dishonor and establish the 
firm foundations of collegiate work. No — 
power but the state can do this. They 
tell us that in Iowa the State Teachers’ 
Association is engaged in determining 
what shall be the basis of collegiate | 
work. It is a courageous undertaking, 
and they are worthy of all honor for 
undertaking it, but after they have come — 
to a determination they are powerless to 
enforce their conclusions. The legisla-— 
ture of Iowa can, and probably wiil, do 
so for them. The legislature can say 
what institutions shall have authority to 
confer collegiate degrees, and the legis- 
lature can punish the officers of any in- 
stitution which presumes to do so with-— 
out its authority. It can punish any in-~ 
stitution for using the name ‘college’ or 
‘university’ without its sanction. It can _ 
determine what institutions within the 
state are of sufficient strength and char- 
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acter, which of them have courses of 
study sufficiently broad and have compe- 
tent instructional forces to execute those 
courses of study so as to justify giving 
them the right to confer the time hon- 
ored college degrees upon the satisfac- 
tory completion of the courses pre- 
scribed. 

“This work, of course, cannot be done 
by the politicians. It can be done by con- 
stituting state educational boards and 
officers, with adequate authority to act in 
the matter under the public eye and in 
the name of the state. Cannot we take 
a long step forward in the way of lead- 
ing the North Central States to take 
this course? And shall we not thereby 
find a more speedy and conclusive an- 
swer to the question under consideration 
than can be found in any other way?” 

On the other hand, what has been ac- 
complished in the establishment of junior 
high schools makes the words of Princi- 
pal Coy seem prophetic: 

“I should like to see the experiment 
tried of cutting the twelve years of our 
public school life through the elemen- 
tary and the high school into two equal 
divisions. Let there be six years of ele- 
mentary study and six years of high 
school or secondary school work. It is 
not well to put these advanced studies 
into the lower schools for two reasons. 
In the first place it is easier to get well 
equipped teachers for the high schools 
than to get well equipped teachers for the 
elementary schools. Teachers in the 
high school ought to have a college edu- 
cation. We do not recognize that fact in 
regard to the teachers in the lower 
schools. In the second place teachers 
who have spent their time mainly in this 
elementary instruction and have their 
faces turned in that direction, cannot 
easily adapt themselves to the changed 
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method of instruction necessary in the 
secondary and more advanced schools. 
Those of us who have been connected 
with the large high schools know that 
the promotion of teachers from the lower 
grades into the high schools has many 
disadvantages. It takes a long time to 
change method, and I am confident that 
the best thing to do is to begin the high 
school work two years below where it 
now begins, and I believe it can be done.” 

In the absence of President Adams of 
Wisconsin, due to illness, President Ea- 
ton of Beloit presented a report of the 
New England Convention on College 
Entrance requirements in history. He 
maintained that history should have an 
increasingly larger place in the courses 
of our secondary schools. Attention was 
called to the fact that the Committee of 
Ten of the N. E. A. recommended that 
eight years of consecutive study be given 
to history, four of the years being below 
the high school. 

In discussing the report, Principal 
French of Chicago urged the importance 
of general history (1), “because it gives 
a broad and comprehensive view of the 
development of human life and society ; 
(2), because it enables the pupil to com- 
pare and correlate contemporaneous per- 
sons and events properly; (3) because it 
forms a broad basis for later and more 
specific study.” 

Principal Buchanan of Missouri was 
of the opinion that four years cannot be 
given to the study of history in the high 
school and the integrity of the curricu- 
lum at the same time be maintained. 
Principal Boltwood of Evanston would 
have the colleges accept of the schools 
thorough work in what is required and 
not multiply the requirements any fur- 
ther. 

Professor John Dewey closed the dis- 
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cussion in the following words: 

“There is one suggestion to be empha- 
sized. That is that the course might be 
extended downwards. Ii there is to be 
any solution of the congestion in the sec- 
ondary schools it must be in breaking 
down the rigid barrier between the so- 
called higher education and primary edu- 
cation. There are primary schools in 
existence that have eight years of his- 
torical work—schools which begin his- 
tory in the first grade and keep it up. 
This introduction of history into the pri- 
mary grades has come almost entirely 
without help or pressure from the higher 
grades. It has come because the teachers 
in those grades felt the need of getting 
something more adjusted to the needs of 
the pupils, something more vital than the 
usual formal three Rs. I think it will be 
found that the interests of the high 
school and college would be furthered by 
devoting a part of their energies to see- 
ing what can be done towards introduc- 
ing history as a part of the regular work 
of the lower grades and in improving 
the methods of teaching history in the 
lower grades. We can’t pile everything 
into the secondary school; we must find 
relief farther back.” 

The symposium on systems of admis- 
sion to colleges was introduced by Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale who outlined the steps 
by which the University of Michigan 
had come to adopt the diploma system. 
In conclusion he said: 

“No intelligent advocate of the di- 
ploma system at Ann Arbor, no matter 
how zealous he might be, would for a 
moment claim that it is free from imper- 
fections. Experience has developed 
some weaknesses. The most serious oi 
these, in my opinion, is a certain ten- 
dency to undue expansion. The point 
of this criticism is that the amount of 
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examining to be done tends to outgrow 
the ability of the faculty to do the work 
as it should be done. The last Calendar 
contains the names of 144 diploma 
schools. This tendency may show itself 
in hasty and superficial examinations or 
in infrequent ones, or in both these re- 
sults. If this is not the case, then too 
much committee service may be thrown 
upon professors, thus calling them away 
from their regular and appropriate work. 
It may be added that the larger the di- 
ploma circle becomes the less close the 
tie between the University and the school 
is likely to be, and the more loosely is the 
whole system likely to be administered. 
But a reasonable conservatism in admin- 
istration will furnish a safeguard against 
these dangers.” j 

Professor Judson.told of the plan of 
admission to the University of Chicago, 
and Professor Clifford H. Moore argued 
for the examination, as contrasted with 
the certificate, system of admission. In 
the discussion which followed, Principal 
Greeson told how, as a result of his ex- 
perience in Grand Rapids, the Univer- 
sity was asked not to accept a diploma 
unless it had the written recommendation 
of the principal. He favored admission 
by certificate because— 

“Tt seems to me self-evident that a 
school which is competent to prepare pu- 
pils for a college is also competent to 
judge whether or not the pupils are 
ready to enter that college, provided, of 
course, (1) that the teachers of the 
school know the kind and quality of the 
preparation demanded, (2) that they are 
honest, and (3) that they are willing to 
assume the responsibility of the decision. 
The first two provisions may reasonably 
be included in the phrase, ‘competent to 
prepare pupils for a college.’ 

“The responsibility, it must be con- 
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fessed, is weighty, but is not therefore 
to be rejected. Responsibility, if defi- 
nitely located, is most wholesome in all 
social institutions, and works for the 
good of all. Nothing would so tend to 
build up the character of all secondary 
schools as the responsibility of deciding 
upon the fitness of the preparation of 
their pupils for college. 

“Colleges can easily protect themselves 
by_refusing to admit the pupils of those 
schools that have shown themselves un- 
worthy of this responsibility.” 

The examination system was argued 
for by Principal Schobinger of the Har- 
vard School in Chicago, and the certifi- 
cate system by Principals Fisk, Bu- 
chanan, Armstrong, and Superintendent 
Nightingale. 

Principal Schobinger preferred the ex- 
amination system— 

“(a) Because the essential prerequi- 
sites of what might be a better system, 
the certificate system, are mostly want- 
ing. 

(b) Because under the examination 
system the shaping influence of the col- 
lege upon the school course of study is 
quick and strong. 

(c) Because it gives a better guaran- 
tee of continuity in the student’s work, 
compelling him to bring his knowledge 
in the various lines to college fresh. 

(d) Because it compels careful, pains- 
taking study, though on a narrower 
range, and thus better subserves the in- 
terest of sound scholarship. 

(e) Because it is more attractive to 
the more vigorous minds among the stu- 
dents. 

(f) Because under it the college inter- 
prets itself its own requirements, which 
tends to definiteness, instead of allowing 
others not perfectly under its control to 
interpret them, which tends to vagueness. 
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(g) And finally, because under it the 
college itself assumes the responsibility 
of deciding about students’ admission 
instead of laying it upon shoulders not 
so well able to bear it.” 

Principal Buchanan maintained that— 

“Under the certificate plan, the re- 
sponsibility of admission rests upon the 
teacher in the secondary school, where it 
properly belongs. He has been with the 
student constantly through the period of 
his preparation, and knows his strong 
points and his weak ones. Who else 
then is so well fitted to judge of his 
qualifications and concerning his prepar- 
ation for admission to college? In prep- 
aration under this method, other facul- 
ties of the mind than memory alone are 
developed. The teacher can employ his 
energies in the training of the student 
in a way that will result in a normal 
development, instead of inciting him to 
work through the fear of failure in ex- 
amination. After all, what the student 
most needs in college, as elsewhere, is the 
power which results from self-culture, 
rather than information on specific sub- 
jects. This, in my estimation, is best 
secured by systematic preparation under 
the certificate plan.” 

Principal Coy said— 

“T am in favor of some kind of certifi- 
cate plan for admission to colleges from 
the secondary schools, and I am in favor 
of it because I want to teach school. I 
do not want to cram a class for examina- 
tion. I think teaching is a very noble 
and honorable business. I think cram- 
ming a class for examination is as small 
a business as a man can engage in, and 
I do not want to do it. The art of cram- 
ming and the art of teaching are two en- 
tirely distinct things. There is as wide 
a difference between teaching a class and 
preparing them for the ordinary college 
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examination as between breaking stone 
on the highway and executing a work of 
art. Many secondary schools in the 
country make a business of preparing 
students to get into college and the last 
year of their work teaching ceases, and 
nothing else is done but preparing the 
students to pass that examination.” 

Superintendent Nightingale, in closing 
the discussion, said— 

“Tt does seem to me that, since we ad- 
mit the child at four years of age into 
the kindergarten without examination, 
because we believe the child has reached 
the age when he needs instruction, and 
two years afterward admit the child 
without examination to the primary 
school because ‘he has reached that age 
when he needs primary instruction, and 
so pass these pupils along from grade to 
grade, from the primary into the gram- 
mar and from the grammar into the high 
school, there is no reason why great 
walls of partition should be built up be- 
tween its graduates and the college. If 
we are in favor of encouraging our 
young people to secure higher education, 
we ought to make the entrance from the 


high school to the college as easy and as: 


practicable as admission from the pri- 
mary to the grammar or from the gram- 
mar to the high school, and I believe the 
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time must come when this transition will 
be easily accomplished, and when the 
first year of the college will be but the 
thirteenth grade in the education of the 
pupil. I believe that the plan in vogue 
in the University of Chicago has been 
honestly conceived, and it may work 
very well. The leading objection that I 
have to it is that it manifests a spirit of 
distrust toward the secondary schools 
below. When the university says the 
teacher may make out the questions, give 
the examination, mark the papers and 
sign the record, but we will not admit 
the pupil until we have had a chance to 
read those papers, and see whether the 
work has been honestly done, if it does 
not say practically, we cannot take your 
word concerning the fitness of this pupil 
to enter the university, I do not know 
how to interpret the action. I am thank- 
ful for the confidence that is manifested 
by the University of Michigan and other 
universities in admitting pupils to the 
college by certificate, after they have 
satisfied themselves that the certificate 
is from a secondary school well equipped 
as to course of study, apparatus and 
teachers, and which will recommend such 
pupils only as have accomplished the re- 
quirements, and developed the power es- 
sential for a college student.” 


Another Committee 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the 
Association at its last meeting voted that the President of 
the Association shall appoint a joint committee from the 
membership of the Commission on Higher Institutions and 
the Commussion on Secondary Schools, said Committee to 


draw up workable plans for the re-statement of entrance 
requirements in terms of the senior high school, these plans 
to take account of different types of colleges, technical 
schools and professional institutions. 

The committee is to bring the report before the Asso- 
ciation at the next annual meeting. 
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Desirable Qualities in Junior High School 
Teachers 


By SUPERINTENDENT E. E. LEWIS, Fuint, Micuican 


Three essentials of a first-class junior 
high school. The three outstanding es- 
sentials of a first-class junior high 
school, or for that matter, of any school 
whether it be a one-room country school 
or a great university, are: good support, 
good leadership, and good teachers. 

Good support on the part of the com- 
munity means a hearty zeal for the best 
possible junior high schools and the will- 
ingness to back such schools year after 
year by adequate financial budgets. 
_ Without the public’s good-will, little of 
permanent value can be accomplished. 
. With the public’s good-will a junior high 
school can do almost anything. 

Good leadership is equally important 
and to a large degree is responsible for 
the enthusiasm, zeal and good-will that 
the community holds toward the junior 
high school. Principals are needed who 
possess the highest possible ideals, ex- 
pertness, and good sense. No school 
will rise much higher than its leadership. 
Good policies are the fruits of good lead- 
ers. What is the use of the best possible 
financial and spiritual support if the ju- 
nior high school does not have the proper 
administrative leadership? What is the 
use of having the right administrative 
leadership if, in time, it is not possible to 
gain the financial and spiritual support 
of the community? What is the use of 
having either, or both, good support and 
good leadership, if good teachers are not 


secured and retained? There are many 
school districts willing enough, when 
shown, to have excellent junior high 
schools but because of poor leadership 
they continue to be satisfied with medi- 
ocre accomplishments. There are many 
junior high schools that have one or two 
of these three essentials, but few, indeed, 
are the schools that have all three essen- 
tials at the same time and in the right 
proportion. | 

Importance of Good Teachers. Locke 
long ago said: “The school that has good 
teachers needs little more, and the school 
without good teachers will be little bet- 
tered by the addition of anything else.” 
The best possible teachers are none too 
good for any school. The problem of 
securing and holding good teachers is a 
thousand times more important than the 
problems of the courses of study and the 
curriculum. In fact, the teachers and 
the textbooks together constitute ninety- 
nine per cent of the course of study. A 
good teacher means a good course of 
study, a poor teacher means a poor 
course of study. “As is the teacher, so 
is the school,” may be changed to read, 
“as is the teacher, so is the course of 
study.” If we are to efficiently produce 
desirable changes in pupils we must have 
the best possible producers. 

How may we secure and hold in the 
junior high school intelligent, highly 
gifted, well qualified, trained, moral, 
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skillful and devoted teachers? This is 
the crux of the junior high school prob- 
lem. Such teaching staff cannot be built 
in hit-and-miss, trial-and-error fashion 
and it cannot be built in a day or a year. 
The building up of such a staff presup- 
poses a definite and continuous policy on 
the part of the administrator. He must 
know what he wants. He must know 
what is right and what is most desirable. 
And he must continually and relentlessly 
pursue a definite policy of placement and 
replacement for a period of years if, his 
goal is ever to be reached. The princi- 
pals and the superintendent must work 
together for this accomplishment. One 
cannot do much without the other. 

What Teachers Are Most Deswable? 
There are plenty of teachers today for 
practically all kinds of public school po- 
sitions. The problem is no longer to 
take anything in order to keep the school 
running. The real problem is to sort 
out the wheat from the chaff. The labor 
reservoir is full and running over with 
people who want to get on the public 
school payroll. There are from five to 
ten applicants for almost every position. 
Nor is it any longer a question of sal- 
aries alone. The real problem is to se- 
cure good teachers. This raises the 
question what are the chief characteris- 
tics of a good junior high school teacher 
and where are such teachers to be found? 
We will answer the last part of the ques- 
tion first. 

The best way to find good teachers is 
to be on the watch for them every day 
in the year. Some will be found in the 
normal schools, others in the colleges and 
universities, others married or widowed 
and living in the community, and still 
others in adjacent school districts. You 
cannot get the best teachers by waiting 
until a vacancy is forced upon you. You 
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must anticipate every vacancy and have 
readily available a better person to fill it. 
By keeping a careful personnel record 
of all applicants and all prospects dis- 
covered during the year, a labor reser- 
voir of good teachers is kept constantly 
on hand. It is idle to discuss the hack- 
neyed questions that normal graduates 
make better junior high school teachers 
than college graduates; that unmarried 
women make better teachers than mar- 
ried women. Many good teachers are 
to be found in both types of institutions 
and probably as large a proportion of 
married women are superior teachers as 
are the unmarried. Scout for good 


teachers, constantly, everywhere, and 
among all types of institutions and 
groups of persons. Remember, that, 


given a born teacher, it takes from three 
to five years of experience at least be- 
fore she can honestly be called a good 
teacher. You cannot train a finished 
teacher in a training school or teachers’ 
college. You can-give her a start but it 
takes from three to five years of actual 
experience on the job before she can be 
called superior. Therefore, it is a good 
policy to avoid too young and too inex- 
perienced teachers. 

For the vast majority of young 
women, teaching is a temporary matter. 
It is merely a means of busying them- 
selves or making a little trousseau money 
against the day when marriage will re- 
lieve them of the monotony of school 
teaching. As the wag says, the teaching 
profession is composed of “a mob of 
mobile maidens meditating matrimony.” 
Most young men look upon teaching as 
a temporary stepping stone to something 
better in a financial, business and profes- 
sional world. Men and women entering 
teaching with these superficial and tran- 
sitory interests do not better the condi- 
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tions of those who permanently engage 
in the profession. They lower prices and 
standards. They take the most out of 
the salary basket and contribute the least. 
The mature and permanent teachers 
form the backbone of the public school 
service and salaries should be based pri- 
marily upon the needs of those who re- 
main permanently in the service rather 
than on the needs of the young college 
or normal school graduates, most of 
whom will not remain in the profession 
more than from three to five years. 
Therefore, do not hire young and in- 
experienced teachers unless they are de- 
cidedly superior in native abilities and 
highly professional in their interests. 
And do not pay beginners a high initial 
salary. The trouble with nine out of ten 
salary schedules lies in the fact that the 
beginner is paid much more than she is 
worth. The truth is that the beginner 
ought almost to be required to pay for 
the privilege of practicing on pupils the 
first year or two rather than being over 
paid for doing so. The salary of a be- 
ginner should be at best a bare living 
wage; while the salary of an experienced 
teacher should be at least two and pre- 
ferably three or four times that of a be- 
ginner. All other professions cast off 
their weak and failing folks but teaching 
casts off its most capable and retains the 
weaker ones simply because of prejudice 
against married women and an unsound 
policy of paying the beginner too much 
and the experienced teacher too little. 
We need to remember this fact in select- 
ing teachers if we are to do our bit in 
raising teaching to a profession. 
Desirable Qualities: The best single 
measure of a teacher is probably general 
alertness. Yet we have no measure for 
the general alertness of a teacher unless 
we take her I. Q. I. Q.’s of below 90 
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or 95 rarely become remarkably success- 
ful teachers. We might almost say—do 
not hire anyone with an I. Q. below 90. 
True, many people in the world with low 
I. Q.’s are “getting by.” And it is un- 
doubtedly equally true that many teach- 
ers with an IJ. Q. below 90 to 95 are 
“getting by.” But we are not here in- 
terested in those who are just “getting 
by.” We want maturity, age, high capa- 
bilities, and professional interest and de- 
votion. We want positive personalities 
rather than neutral or negative personali- 
ties. We want frank and sincere teach- 
ers. We do not want queer or freakish 
folks. We want not sentimentalists, soft 
and mushy uplifters—but rather persons 
who are genuinely sympathetic with the 
living and social conditions and who have 
the good sense to be in rapport at all 
times socially. Not wall flowers, or in- 
troverts, nor persons with marked patho- 
logical complexes of either the inferiority 
or superiority types, nor of the narcissus 
or ego-gloria mania varieties. We do not 
want factionalists, and persons bearing a 
false tongue. These and a hundred 
other qualities positive and negative 
might be enumerated. 

The three duties every teacher must 
perform successfully are: discipline, 
manage, and instruct. If the teacher 
fails in any one of these she becomes a 
partial liability or a total loss as the case 
may be. 

No principal or superintendent enjoys 
attempting to train a teacher in disci- 
pline, in management or in instruction. 
Since the establishment of teachers’ col- 
leges we tacitly assumed that teachers 
are trained in school and come to the job 
well prepared to handle it without much 
direction. But they don’t. Therefore 
the principal must be a critic teacher in 
a teacher training institution. Nine out 
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of ten principals couldn’t help a teacher 
very much even if they should try. A 
teacher has to teach herself. You may 
argue that principals should teach their 
teachers but the fact remains that they 
don’t. So the teacher must work out her 
own salvation. All beginners should be 
considered as cadets, or apprentices and 
they should be paid and supervised ac- 
cordingly. Two to three years of nor- 
mal school or college training with at 
least six months in observation and prac- 
tice teaching should constitute the mini- 
mum requirement. This should be fol- 
lowed by at least one year of cadet-ship 
under competent supervision. 

The power to discipline seems to be 
inborn. Some beginners can do it the 
first time up and others can’t do it at the 
end of two or three years of experience 
or even after ten years. It seems to be 
correlated with managerial ability and in- 
structional skill. No teacher should be 
recommended to a school system by the 
teachers’ college or university who can- 
not discipline in at least a fair degree. 
Every prospect should be tested out on 
this quality. Of course, the power of 
discipline can be cultivated, provided of 
course there is something to build upon. 
Lack of disciplinary ability causes the 
largest per cent of failures, and is the 
most obvious and easily detected weak- 
ness. There are hundreds of good dis- 
ciplinarians but poor instructors teaching 
school. They get by because their disci- 
pline is good and the principal and super- 
intendent are satisfied. 

The power to manage is also very es- 
sential. One must manage human _be- 
ings, instruction, materials, and time. If 
a teacher cannot manage all four she is 
in trouble. If she cannot get her reports 
in on time and correct in every detail she 
gets in wrong immediately. 
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Thorndike says there are three types 
of minds: 

1. The abstract-minded person. 

2. The concrete-minded person. 

3. The socially-minded person. 

The abstract-minded person is often 
considered very scholarly. This mind 
gets its greatest satisfaction in dealing 
with abstractions. It is often imprac- 
tical. Abstract-minded folks are usually 
very poor teachers. They may know 
subject matter but they do not know how 
to teach, discipline, and manage human 
beings. The concrete-minded person is 
more successful. But she fails at times 
in making the right adjustment to pupils. 
All in all, socially-minded persons are 
most desirable as teachers. The socially- 
minded teacher usually likes folks: She 
likes her children individually and col- 
lectively. She likes their fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, and is gen- 
uinely interested in their welfare. She 
appreciates the whims, weaknesses and 
complexes as well as the virtues of her 
pupils and in spite of everything likes 
them. She will do individual instruction 
without any suggestion from her super- 
intendent or principal. She will natur- 
ally take part in collateral activities. She 
is withal happy. 

Scholarship is essential but useless 
without the spirit of service and the 
power to teach. Junior high school 
teachers are no different from other 
teachers. An ideal primary teacher with 
the proper training in subject matter and 
the power to manage and discipline older 
children will make an ideal junior high 
school teacher. It is the spirit of the 
ideal primary teacher that we most need 
in the junior high school and in the se- 
nior high school as well. The real 
teacher is not only born to the cloth but 
is so absorbingly interested in her trade _ 
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that she cannot help improving herself For the roads run east, 
constantly while in service. She is And the roads run west 
“Like an undaunted youth, That her vagrant feet explore; 
Afield in quest of truth, And she knows no haste, 
Joying in the journey she is on, And she knows no rest, 
As much as in the hope of journey And every mile has a stranger zest 
done. Than the mile she trod before.” 


Some Constitutional Provisions 


ARTICLE I—Name 


The name of this Association shall be the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


ARTICLE I]—Object 


The object of the Association shall be to establish closer relations be- 
tween the secondary schools and the institutions of higher education within 
the North Central States and such other territory as the Association may 
recognize. 


ARTICLE [lI—Membership 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall consist of two 
classes. First, institutions, and, second, individuals. 


The institutions eligible to membership are those which have been ap- 
proved by the Association and whose names appear on the approved lists 
published by the Association. Any institution on the approved lists may be 
admitted to membership on application to the Executive Committee. Such 
membership shall cease if, at any time, the institution is dropped from the 
approved lists of the Association. 


Individual members shall be elected on nominations of the Executive 
Committee and a two-thirds vote of all the members present and voting at 
any regular meeting. 


Sec. 2. Any person engaged in the work of teaching or administration 
in an institution which holds membership in the Association shall have the 
right to attend meetings and participate in the activities of the Association; 
but an institutional member shall have only one vote on any, question before 
the Association, such vote to be cast by the Executive head of the institution 
or by some person designated by him in credentials addressed to the Sec- 
retary. 


Sec. 3. Membership in the Association shall become effective on the 
payment of the annual dues, hereinafter defined. If the dues of any member 
shall remain unpaid for a period of one year, such membership in the 
Association shall cease. 


. 
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PISGATORIAL RESEARCH 


As an illustration of one type of research carried on in connection with Uni- 
versity Summer Sessions, the following outline of an undertaking is presented. 
It is possible that this problem is entirely unique in character and form, or that, 
at least, it is worthy of such further careful investigation as is being given it here. 
There are, however, some that doubt it. If, therefore, any reader has success- 
fully and completely carried through a study of this nature, and has arrived at 
scientific conclusions respecting all its aspects, a letter stating the fact would he 
greatly appreciated. The problem and the plan of co-operative attack upon it 
came to the desk of the Editor just as he was making up copy for the September 
issue of the Quarterly. The following is a fac simile of its statement: 


HEAR YE — — — — — HEAR YE — — — — — HEAR YE 


You are respectfully wrged to 
Shake off such mundane things as 


GOLF and WORK 


A group of Fanatical Fish Feeders 
will be led by our 
Most Exalted Grand Prevaricator, DAWSON 
on their annual pilgrimage to ‘ 
The habitat of the Frolicsome Rock-Bass 
from 
University High School 
at HIGH NOON on 


July 24 - - - - - 1926 


The silent watches of the night will be spent in the tall grasses in more or less profane com- 
munion with the boisterous bullfrogs and the hilarious mosquitos. 


Sleeping Quarters - - - NOT BEDS - - ~-_ will be provided | 
SLEEP NOT GUARANTEED ‘ 


PRIZES 1. For the largest fish. ; 
2. For the largest number of fish. ; 
3. For the largest number eaten. 


The prize winners will be determined by secret ballot after the members have presented 
their respective claims orally. 


UNLIMITED DEBATE ALLOWED 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Our Research specialist has made an exhaustive study of the number of fish a true pilgrim 
should be able to retain after breakfast. Those who cannot maintain the standard set up will 
be summarily dealt with. 

In a rash moment one of our leading members bet a box of cigars that our research ex- 
pert erred in placing the number of fish to be consumed by each member at thirteen. There is 
a persistent rumor abroad that he lost the bet and that he is desirous of meeting: his legitimate ; 
obligations by making these cigars available for this pilgrimage. 4 

It was reported at the close of our last meeting that certain members of the tribe made — 
sundry and persistent efforts to induce certain unsophisticated fish to separate themselves from — 
the hooks of other pilgrims and attach themselves to theirs. It is to be understood that this 
practice is unethical and will not be tolerated. Any action of this nature reported to the 
committee will immediately disqualify the miscreant from participation in the joyful task of — 
fish scaling. oe 

Those in favor say “AYE,” and SAY IT SOON. 

Illustrious Fourth Grand Scribe, 
“The Scott.” 


: 


